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OUR ORDERS. 


stiny could fail, 
muld darken in the sky, 


l hi ¢ Senos ] 
‘rnal Dloom of Nature pale, 


1 God, and Truth, and Freedom die 





Agnes of Sorrento. 


AGNES OF 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE 


Tue Mother 


withdrawin 


DAY AT THE CONVENT. 


Theresa sat in a sort of 


s-room, the roof of which rose 
in arches, starred with blue and gold like 
that of the cloister, and the sides were 
frescoed with scenes from the life of the 
Virgin. Over every door, and in conven- 
ient places between the paintings, texts 
of Holy Writ 


and scarlet 


were illuminated in blue 
and gold, with a richness and 


f 


fancifulness of outline, as if every sacred 


letter had blossomed into a mystical flow- 


er. The Abbess herself, with two of her 
nuns, was busily embroidering a new al- 
tar-cloth, with a lavish profusion of adorn- 


ment; and, from time to time, their voices 


rose in the musical tones of an ancient 


Latin hymn. ‘T words were full of that 


quaint and mystical pietism with which 


the fashion of the times clothed the ex- 


pression of devotional feeling :— 


ma virginum, 


This little canticle was, in truth, very dif- 
ferent from the hymns to Venus which 
used to resound in the temple which the 


** Jesus, crown of virgin spirits, 


gin mother bore, 


ept our praises 

ile thy footsteps we adore 
* Thee among the lilies feeding 
Choirs of virgins walk beside, 
Bride ym 


crowned with glorious beauty 


vweauty to thy bride 


* Where 


Singing, singing as they move, 


thou goest still they follow 


All those souls forever virgin 
Wedded only to thy love.” 


SORRENTO. 


convent had displaced. The voices which 
sang were of a deep, plaintive contralto, 


much resembling the richness ol a tenor, 


and as they moved in modulated waves 


of chanting sound the effect was sooth- 


ing and dreamy. Agne 1 at the 


door to listen. 
“ Stop, dear Jocunda,” she said to the 


ld woman, who was it to push her 


ay abruptly into the room, * wait till it 
over.” 


Jocunda, wh a uite matter-of-fact 


in her ideas made a little 
it was recall- 


} 


U- 


movement of impatience, bi 


the devout a 


ed to herself by observi 
sorption with which Agnes, with clasped 
hands and downcast head, was mentally 
joining in the hymn with a solemn bright- 
ness in her young face. 


“If she hasn’t got 


a vocation, nobody 
ever had one,” said 
“ Deary 


myself!” 


Jocunda, mentally. 


me, I wish I had more of one 


When the strain died away, and was 
ucceeded by a conversation on the re- 


spective merits of two kinds of gold em- 


broidering-thread, Agnes and Jocunda 
entered the apartment. Agnes went for- 
ward and kissed the hand of the Mother 
reve rentially. 

rib- 


before dese 


Sister Theresa we have 


ed as tall, pale, and sad a moon- 
li 


elements of 


-eyed, 
wanting in all those 
warm color and physical 


ht style of person, 


SsO- 
lidity which give the impression of a real 


vital human existence. The strongest 


} 
een 


» child 


affection she had ever known had 


that which had been excite - 
ish beauty and graces of , and she 


folded her in her 


forehead with a warmth that had in it the 


arms and | i sed he r 
semblance of maternity 
“ Grandmamma has given me a day to 
spend with you, d 
” Welcome, dear 
Mother Theresa. 


always stands open to you.” 


ar mother,” said Agnes. 
child!” said 


“Your spiritual home 


“T have something to speak to you of 





1861. ] 
in particular, my 
blushing 


“ Indeed iid the 
a slight 


mother,” said Agnes, 
Mother 


t of curiosity arising in 


Theresa, 
sioned to the two nuns 


’ said Agnes, “ yesterday 
ndmamma and I were sit- 
, selling oranges, a young 
up and bought oranges of 
sed my forehead and asked 
- him, and gave me this ring 


Agnes.” 


forehead! 


Saint 
” said Jocunda, 


co! it isn’t like you, Ag- 
fore I knew,” said Agnes. 

reproved him, and then 
ept nt, and gave 


Saint Agne "a 


this ring 


one said Jo- 
cunda prettier in all 


haven't a 
Jot even the 


our t creat emer- 
ald the Queen gave is bet 


than th 


ter in its way 


to pray for him?” 
; he lo ke d 

me look into his, 

and mad e promise ;—and I knew that 
holy v ; never refused their 


to any 


right in- 


prayers 


asked, and so I followed 


me he was only 


4? ~ a» . 
e 100ol, said 


mocking 
Jocun- 
be- 


ts of don’t 


our d Ly 
uy r 


said 


Jocunda,” 
] ve the case, h 


Agnes, 
it | e needs 
Theresa. 
— 


or the essed 


“ Re- 
Saint 
. wicked young noble- 
r, whe n she 


is uid, 


was 


‘ Dorothe 


going 
, Doro- 


send 


ve, when you s hall 
} 


ie fruits al flowers 
: nH 


1 she, full of faith, said, 
nd them’; and, wonder- 
ery day, at evening, an 

young man with a bas- 


s and roses, and said, ‘ Doro- 


Agnes of 


Sorre nto. 


thea sends thee these, wherefore be lieve.’ 

See what grace a pure maiden can 

to a thoughtless young man,— for this 

young man was converte d and became 

a champion of the faith.” 

old times,” sai 

= I don’t believe 

ting the lamb to pray for the wolf will 

day. P child, 

manner of man was this gallant ?’ 
‘He was | 

Agnes, 


He looked proud and sad, bot 


“ That was in the 
cunda, 


skeptically. 


much in our rithee, what 

veautiful as an 

“only it was nota g 

who is not 

I feel 
scl 

a kind of 


minds me 


in his heart. 


at ease 


very sori 


ry for him; his 
trouble in my mind 
to pray for him oft 
« And I will join my 


said the 
= I lon ¥ to have ) 


prayers t 
Moth 


ou with us, that we 


yours, 
dear daughter,” The resaj; 
may 


say, GO 


pray 
think 


together every day ;— you 


your grandmamma will spare you 


to us wholly before long ?” 
“ Grandmamma will not he 
said Agnes; youl 
break her 1 , and 
she could not be happy here ;— but, moth- 


“and she loves me 


ieart, if I should leave he 


er, you have told me we could carry an 
altar always lore in 


is God’s will I sh ild 


” 


in our tent and ;¢ 
When it 


come to you, He will 


secret. 
incline her heart. 
“ Between you and me, litth 


Jocun 


third person who will have som« thing to 


one,” said 
la, “I think there will soon be a 
say in the case.” 
“ Whom do you mean ?” 
¥ A h isband, ge i 1 
pose 


out for you. 


J 4 unda ; 
has one 


are neither 


gre undmother 
You 


1 13.9 
10or cross-eyed, that you shouldn't 


your 
hump- 
backed 
have 

“J 
have promised to 


here, if 


one as well as other girls.” 
one, Jocunda 
uint Agnes 


will only get grandmother 


don’t want 


. 
she 
consent.” 


1 Mother 


and the 


sless you, my daughter !” said 
Theresa ; 
will be opened.” 
Well, well,” 
Come, little 
have your flowers wilt, we must go back 
and look after them.” 


“ only persevere way 


said Jocunda, “we ‘ll 


see. one, 1 you woulunt 





Aqne s of 


Sorrento. 


| 
I came here, 
fiv-leaf pa ka 


it Court, 


laughed to see how 
Theresa look« 


conserves ! 


waxen 








Aqnes of 


“T don’t think he looked wick« d, Jo- 
cunda; he had a proud, sorrowful look. 


I don’t know what could make a rich 


handsome young man sorrowful; but I 
feel in my heart that he is not happy. 
Mother Theresa says that those who can 
do nothing but pray may convert princes 


without knowing it.” 


“ May be it is so,” said Jocunda, in the 


same tone in which thrifty professors of 
religion often assent to the same sort of 
truths in our days. “I ’ve seen a good 


hat sort of cattle in my day; and 


- edly stoo] ed and beran 
plucking handfuls of lycopodium, which 
reen and feathery on one 

rieze on which she was 

fragment of white 

i been overgrown in the 

t green, appeared to view. It 

was that frequent object in the Italian 


{ 
mo 
I 


bent over, 


Manibus,” 


* And no nearer the end than when 
ran,” said Jocunda 
Agnes gave a shivering sigh, and, look- 


1p into the cvolden sky that w iS pour- 


h floods of splendor through the 


-trees and jasmines, thought, How 
the world could possibly 


» sweet and fair over such 


“Oh, Jocunda!” she said. “it 


does 


seem foo dreadful to believe ! How could 


they help being heathen, — being born 


Sorrento. 


so,—and never 
Church ?” 

“Sure enough,” said 
ning away energetically, 
business of mine ; my busin 
my soul, and that’s what 
for. The dear saints 
dull enough at first. 
jaunting round wi 
the boys; but what 


preserving, and one tl 


fixed al strac 
she spoke 
I 
mysterious expres 
came over them. 


“Ah! how can 


1 7 
her hands in an ecst 


‘Yes; but the o 


] 


souls out 


ter. He told 1 
spent nine years f 
1 


the soul of her 


pl 
a duel, and then sl 
he was only raised 
of the fire, — and she 


as a sacrifice to the Lor 


but, after all, when she 


sad, 


sometimes 


ine for 


killed in 
ion that 


out 


- him, 


wasn’t 


quite delivered. Such things made me 





law, 
and the 


but 
put 


couldn’ Dante, carried this awful myster a 


couldn’t give it away,— secret and unexplained anguish; saints 





Agnes of Sor [July, 


O} yuiar 








10 Agnes of Sorrento. [ July, 


she knows it. Pietro says his master is into its dusky shadows, talking the while, 
ly wild after her, and Ihave prom- and playing the time-] 


it 


certain 10onored game of 
ised to help him.” flirtation which has gone 


Meanwhile, just as old Elsie and Ag- and languages since 


iI 


. } } 
on in all climes 


man and woman be- 
nes were turning into the orange-orchard gan. 

which led into the Gorge of Sorrento, they Conspicuous among them all was Giu- 
met the cavalier of the evening before. lietta, her blue-bl: braid- 
and, removing his ¢ ed and polish as y lance, and 


m with as much deference ; all her costume ar 


iu) an l { show he r 
had been princesses. iisie comely proportions to the | 


est advant ive 
and Agnes blushed deeply;— —her great pearl ear-ri haki 
irried forward. Looking back, the she tossed | 


man saw he was walking slow- of the emer 
sc ae AE hes - 
nd them, evidentiy Watching th Italian pe isant-woma 
1ot in a way sufliciently ob dence for her gown, but ear-rings she at- 
warrant an open rebuff. tends to herself, » without 
them? The great pearl ear-rings of the 
Sorrent men are accumulated, pear! 
CHAPTER VII , : rw 


THE CAVALIER. 


NOTHING can be more striking, in com- 

lian life, than the contrast between her mouth, ince r grandmother, a 
im-cdoors. Without, all i thriving, stir ng, en body, had got 
ri ithi ings of unmatch- 


led as he 


n habitations, 

ficient reason to 

r, Why their vivacious 
and handsome inhabitants spend their lif 
principally in the open air. Nothing co 
be more perfectly paradisiacal than this 
evening at Sorrento. The sun hz 
it left the air full of diffus -adiance ‘y movemé 


} 


which tren d and vibrated over the tl him gayly 
1 ] 
sand many-colored waves of the sea. 


moon was riding in a broad zone of pur- 
pl , low in the horizon, her silver forehead 
ewhat flushed in the vent ral rosin« 

it seemed to penetrate and suffuse ev- 

ery object. The fishermen, who were 

drawing in their nets, ¢ iyly singing, seem- 

be floating on a violet-and- 

red flooring é broke into a tl 

' h of the oar or 

The old stone statue of Sair 
down in the rosy air, it- 

ened by the magical “ Nonsense, tro! lon’t know any- 

1 round it. And the thing about as Giulietta said 

Sorrento gathered in _ this, her grea 
gossipi } mn the old Roman brid 
that 1e gorge, looked idly down “ You will go with me ?” 


se furtively, an 





nd 


al 


KE 


= | - 
dark eyes seem 


ivemel 











Sun-Painting and Sun- Sculpture. 

2s — . 1) 
photographic ambulance st unding at It is hardly too mu 
wayside upon some vacant lot where whom we love no 


mm squat un hallenged in the midst I “y did 
nd plantain and i j 
ig halt in the mid ; 
ion of the ** Se- hey lie upon our tal 
our bosoms; nay, if we 1 
must not forget the inestim » their portraits, like sigt 
usness of the new Promethean gift ingers. Our own e) 


have become am ict - them. 


mura 
used frequently 


] 


e } 
es; who passed 


another, eating 


t day. Then see what fai 
those whom we love 


mber are put into our h 


given us the portraits 
OW growing into adolescence. 
y it will show every asp¢ 
1e individual, from the earli 
year of senility. We 
» see what it will revea 
crow into oT y and out of 
ne in the forehead, the first 
» chronicled without malice, 
without extenuation. The footprints 
ht, of passion, of purpose are 
easured in these fossilized sha 


show themselves i l ] the 


r, die out, and reappear. ‘litti imagination. 


moods which have escaped one pencil of _ half-magneti 


sunbeams are caught by another. rach eyes on the twin pi 
new picture gives us a new ¢ of our Mr. Braid’s / 
friend ; we find he had not one face, but 


many. 





Sun-Painting and Sun-Seulpture. 


t the ster 
ir natural 
magazine 
w taken by scope an 
ndow, over- j 
ce, with the st which 
foreground. ur ovelty might not naturally 
> stere oscope, xcite » 0 anv of the en- 


and looking with the left eye at the right thusiasm and delight which that article 
le tl betrayed. After looking over 


mares ure, while the right eye must have 


lred thousand stereographs 


looked t tural landscape, through perhaps a hun 
the window where the view was taken, and making a coll * about a thou- 





nd Sun- Sculpture. 


sence 


many 


gathered from Alps, temples 
I 
amids, are off 


ered you for at 


ry home with you, that you may lo 





Nay, lo 


+} , . 
hony’s mirac- 
s view in Broadway, 
referred to. It is the 


9 





Sun- ratinting and Sun-S: ulpture. l July 


What a fearfully sug- it looms up out of the dim atmosphere,— 
It is a leaf torn from th 


e guns looking over the wall and out 

;recording angel. What through the embrasures,—meant for 
me great concave mirror, eign foe,—this ve ry day (April 1: 

ts the picture of all our do- od in sé 

} 


ograp! 


rainst the 


t s every acton which those who once eht for lil 
ud and living surfaces,so Moultrie! It is a sad thor 
the stones on which are truths which ean |} 
*n with our deeds, and only by the de 


est are but undevel- Statesmen deal 
1ere our summers stand — unstable 
transfer into the imper- 
And what a metaphysi- 
we here in this sim 

Is motion but a 


All i | in tl 


] 


en dead! 
a gun-carri 
e winds of the angry heav- 


to tatters. In th 








‘ountess Dowae 
eat Affection and Rk 
Memory,” 


nment 
numen 


Duchess of 


meshes of the n 




















Sun-P. { yt ng an | Sun-Sculpture 


said that the Glaciers ar 


at least. 








28 Sun-Painting and Sun-Scul, wure. 


So we come to quaint Holland, where 


windmills, ponts-levis, canals, gal- 
] 


] | tr, . 
with gable-ends to the streets 


the windows, you think of that ?—a sine 
show the frows inside than both your parlors th 
and this one 4 
cathedrals, al- into a wall 
‘jore, with Bru- pened to be 
which Michel Angelo ther 


ldn’t 1;] 
dn’t beat; Milan, 


discouraged 
! 


these views of the old 
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The London Work ing-M n’s College. 


THE LONDON WORKING-MEN’S COLLEGE. 


England. Louis Napoleon has just now 


| I] 


In what is now as near the centre of 
ken to make al 


the Map of London as any house can underta 


properly be said to be old - fas matches in France, - 
ioned dwelling-house on Great-Ormond proposal ‘eferred 
Street, which is oct upied, and densely matches, the d 


1, by Frederic Denison Mau- dies and tragedi 
‘Working-Men’s College.” ‘he us Americans, 
I suppose, very much i the strong and un 


l 


at-Ormond Street which he used ag 
untry, — when Lor Revolution, w 
Chancellor 
i this house, when 


rarden-wall, f 


w of what is done in Lor 


s old house now, it is worth wl 

r a moment on what it was then 

t he was. He was the Keeper of 
III.’s conscience, until he ca- 


d against Mr. Pitt, and was uncere- 
ously turned out by him. As Lord 


eh-Chanecellor, he was guardian-in- 


ll the wards in Chancery: 
for instance, without | 
he quotation in Boswell, 
particular Lord Chancelle 
Johnson said he should lik i! ‘ 

t the making of all the matches i ancient practice. He was, 


x to whom 
; sie 








r connec 


London, an 


Men’s College 





and coll 


eo and ¢ | 
zo and ask for 


3 





The London Working-Men’s College. 


who are above them. They “know their 


place,” they And, for a race which 
has as good reason as the English for 
} 


pride 


in its ability to stand firm, to “know 
one’s place” is a great thing to boast of. 
People who have travelled on the Conti- 
been amused to see how zeal- 


hn and Lady Jane and Miss 
ther at the table d’ 


nent hav 


ced tos 


ek, never by accident speaking to 
Williams, Mrs. Williams, and Miss 
i I This is 


, who sat next them. 
The 


Ws are as unwilling to speak to the Js. 


to condescend, however. 


lis difficulty is the same difficulty which 

ld describes in an account 

Years’ Teaching at Work- 
.” “When a man fi 

is apt 

as : 

s-room in the soiemn 


nner befittin 


} . } 
ion, and 


lents, the more i 
To establish this is n 
- still is the task of s 
m a familiar footing 
‘here seems to be 

to 


rs, though sitting 


er week, doing > Same 


The truth being, that the dozen 
Lon loners 1 ight belong to twelve differ- 
Rifle 


erks in the Queen’s 


ust as in “the 


A 


1 
j 
] 
I 


could not serve in the same 


1 architects’ clerks on the 
yr students at law on the oth- 
— you have, In 


may your 


eoldsmith who is afraid of 
snobbish if he speaks to a map-engraver, 


x a tailor who does not presume to ad- 


TJ = 
j duly, 


dress an opinion on Archimedes’ square 


to a piano-forte maker. 
But the Brahmin and the Sudra may 
both be converted to Christianity. In that 


case, though it seems very odd to both, 


goes to 


the distinction of cast the wall. 


And the “ knot of parsons an 


spoken of above, having, very fortunate- 
ly for the world, been born into the 
Christian Church, made it, ] 


seen, their business to 
because of the ne 

ing-Men’s Collee 
Mr. Maurice hi 


first step. Before the 


endeavor. 


opened, he undert 
invited whoever wot 
a portion of th 
meaning as h 
possible que 
most public wa 
than he 
followed. “I 


than I have impa 


gave 


the wish has com 


left those 


have 
that anythir g 
been as usef 
said to m«e 

If now the 
his mind fi 
An ric in ce 
notion of this 
hi nh some col 
ing-Men’s Coll 
clergyman in 
ducted such 
any who would 


are 


erybody may ask 
may bring in 
to the conve 
is no reason wW 
Latin, or Greek ma 
the same motive, 
much the same wa 
ing of codperat 

ed. This is wh 
College attempts. vol- 
unteer their servic the 
love of teaching 
extend their their 


among 





worked wi 


1 ] ] 
than themselve 


men to re 


Now this i 


in Polit 
1 Vocal Music, 


und Functions of 


some general lec 





= 
I 


vhat might have been. 
room, and a suite of legitimately a working-m 
readers running across whatever the character 


had a right to that privil 
The Lil I 


zen young men sit 


iis is virtually ri 
the read 
stian Union or 


] 
the 


‘Ss With us, Dut thal 


pers. [Mem. 2d. If y« 


that I 
tical worki 
formed me very 

inquired about. 

i 
vy} la monthly 
Working-Men’s Colleg 


. 1 


h was devoted to tl 


by paying half-a-crow1 
admitted to the privil 


r-! 


yom, and sat 
he Mag azine, as to 


would }j 


whole 


ith, and says, 
ing a loose hand, they cast ror 
I eould at least have said thi I 


: should be 
ed critic, if I found that hi 


aone 


he says, they 


advanced than I common re 
i he « 


his business to pro- 
mote, in whatever 1e can, the ‘ 
ns of native mo mon life,” 


on 


ssion 


Was WI mMNsice 


its end, — 
remai 


munion, we m< 
another of the members who belong 
morrow which never came,— before | 


pu classes. In this view, 
If under Mr. Ruskin’s volur 


iteer tea-room, where tl] 
But I tell the story to ill 


here 
Uustr 


ting my 


tor 


any one who wants it, 





London. 
7 on 


to me. 


against 


leon did 





The London Working-M n’s Colle ye. 


taking an English jude , for entered the service of a f yreion power. 


with his rifle, against some Certainly we avoided th ilt of felony, 


hed conscript whom Napoleon had in England; for it is fel r an alien 
] 
ling thoroughly, with his, seemed to take any station of ist or honor u 


d policy. But der the Quee an 
his way — of and Louis Napol on 
1g possible was to work special constables or 


} ‘ 


as you could in getting your they might bot 


ony on the rmation ‘ergus O'’Con- 


nor, and nt t me Bailey or 


Government want 


} ] 
some where,— anda 


pal 


} 


somebody, 


poxes, two 


a fore igt 


know our facin 


not know their facings at all! ung men. 
lined the invitati te { the manner of one so w 
’ 


as it was offered. we thus so widely honored amor 


a prose ution under the Ac j post rity” in America, 


9, when we came home, or having He read the chapter t 








Ss may 


hundred years 





. ‘ . ° > ° 
Emanc 7, ation in Russia. 


] f hec oF . 
had of becomin Qu 


ei. 3 was she 


France, Sophi t Augt Sta OF 2 


t resort ol Ing 


he people, and gave 


th ! I 
The fifteen years that was 


elevated to the 


mes on the 9th of July, 
and the time when later her miserab 


the time when J 


t 


s spoke in Philadelphia be- 
i 

ly to our national | ory, i ‘e between the 

regarded. em ir graves is | 

} 


new <¢ 


Y 


r of John 


} 


modern 


IT. then cor 


the 
id make any pretensic olish spoil whi 


the blood of the Roman- 


Oo Line 


poleon I., he 


offs. A minor German princess, 

originally had no more prospect of 
. I 

press-Regnant of Russia tl 


( ya Em 





, . . ° > 
Eman epation wm R (Ss: 
i 








ht P ameel* 
rnt OF Wash 


ith his own imp 


among : { 


er democrats are not so well 


toward the Czar, their feelin 


ing him having changed as compl 


did those of cert 





nancipation tit R 


regard to Mr. O’Connell, when the great 


merica. 


t with our pro-sl 


Irishman denounced slavery in 


It is a sore very 


ple, this faithlessness of Russia to the 


human oppression. How they 
ed with her in the war with 


the Western powers, and prophesied the 
defeat of the Allies in the Crimea, is well 
remembered; but when the new Czar 
purpose to abolish serf- 
dom, they, as Lord Castlereagh 


have said, “turned 


announced his 


would 


their backs upon 


themselves,” and could see no good in 


sreat Northern Empire. Russia as the 


tion-queller, reading the Riot 


als of Europe, an 
] housan 


hims¢ 


prove 


Jefferson Davis w 


State tl had de- 


iat 
of 
he “subdue” it. 


however, be most ur 


as American slavery is. the 


. 
i ud 
veculiarity of American slavery, that it 


1as no redeeming features. re 


I 
I 


Long bef 
it had become so odious as we 


before its existence was found incom- 


ith the peaceful prevaience of 


a constitutional system of government, 


ter was emphatically summed 
n a few words by a great man, who 
all 
Time has not improved its 


but has made the institution worse, by 


villanies. 


chara er, 


sum of 


“the 


tending the effect of its ns. 


operati 


The political character which American 


slavery has had ever sinc« formation 
of the Constitution has not 
the way of every emancipati 


it has made slaveholders, 


have sought political preferm 
working on the prejudices o 
ers, f ] 


supporters ¢ 


that 


yunds have 


ountrie 


They 
their ancestors alway 
and they and t 
must be sl 
theory, and tl 
hat theory 


condi 


no violence. 
tion of the enslaved 


so bad as this, nor anythi 


tween the slave and the 


ence has been almost as 


between the serf and the 
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is known as to t 


Able 


existing 


} 
ne 


men 


it is obvious that no Czar, 
| one situated as was Bor 
; 

iave enslaved a } 


involved in 


eopie 


as much ck 
me were the Sempro 


If we ild believ 
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that was by the rebellion of Pugatscheff, 
which is sometimes spoken of as an out- 


“ak against serfdom, which it was not 


} } 


} 
hough the abuses 


in any proper sense, t 
of the owners of serfs may have contrib- 
uted to swell the ranks of the pretender,— 
Pugatscheff calling himself Peter III. The 


1] 


Czar Paul would not allow serfs to be sold 


om the soil to which they belong- 


a curious incident, that, when 


ored Kosciusko to liberty, he 
sive him a number of Russian 
+ Polish patriot had no hesi- 


ion in refusing to accept the Emperor's 


r, for which, in these times, there are 


» think he was a fool; but 


) ain lichts had not been vou h- 


7 cert 


fed to the American 1 


led some of our countrymen to be- 
me champions of the cause of darkness. 


Alexander, whose reign began in 1801, 


is moved by a sincere desire to vet rid 
Schnitzler says that he “ sol- 


declared that he would not end 


ints of peas 
| 


making g 
fant +t] 

rerto common with the aut 
rbade the announcemen 
, 


s of human 


and that “ he permitted his n 


: man having requested an estate 

1 its serfs as hereditary possessions, 

the Czar replied as follows :—“ The peas- 

ants of Russia are for the most part 
I need not expatiate upon th 


tion or the misfortune 


Accordingly, I have made a vow 


the number; and to this 
| 
| 


») auoment 


end I have laid down the principle, that 
I will not give away peasants as proper- 


ty.” The 


farther than this. 


Czar was determined to 70 
Not only would he not 
increase the number of the serfs, but he 
would le 


Esthonia were first favored, their eman- 


ssen their number. The serfs of 


cipation beginning in 1802, and being 


completed in 1816, the year in which 


Alexander may | 
the height of | itness, for 
v of Na- 


saved from 


been at 
he had completed 

poleon, and had seen F 
partition through his influence l exer- 
The Courland s 
pated in 1817. 


tions. manci- 
Two yi ~ r, the no- 
bles of Livonia formed a 
in their count 
submitted it to tl 
—**] am delighted 
You have set 
be imitated. 


ot our 


i 
] 


118 empire witl 


map- 
destroyers and map-ma French 
T 


Catharine I 


to keep out of the w ir iat had 


" whhi 
repuvbicans. 
sense 


been waged against France, ugh no 


George LL. 


person in Europe — not 


himself — hated the revolutionists more 


intensely. She wished to see them sub- 
dued, but she preferred that the 


1 . 
work otf 


subjugation should be done by others, so 


that she might be at liberty to pursue her 





Paul was 


against Fran Ce. 


rom its con 


0 ideas adopted 


is reign. Napoleonism 
] 

were the same thing 

xander, and he finally 


serfdom itself as some- 


in 


ld not be touched. It 
hat social edifice which 
mined to maintain at all 


Phe plan of eman ipation had 


wn Russia. 


worked well 
inces, where 


, but he discor 


rtions of his domini 
createst nobles were anxk 
the lead as emancipati 
would not allow them to pr 


pre 
way that promised success 


bonda re 


ipprobat 


drawn 
Revolution 
tion of the sa 
Germany, the 


land, the ( h ing 


ish succession, the 


these things, and others of a simi 


{ 


acter, all of which were protes 


that European system 


vhich Ri 
established and still favored, 


Nicholas to look abroad, and to ne¢ 


measurably, domestic government. <At 
a later period, he was one of the parties 
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to that combination of ¢ owers which 
France 
from which she 

1814 and 1815. 


source of perpetual trouble 


vat | 
threatened with a renewal of 
hose invasi ns 
sO mu h in 

; and his eyes were frequent- 
ia, where one of his en- 

f threatened an English minister 
their 
t, and was curtly answered by 
1 not 


1 he extinc- 


ps of two countries 


that he car one eian 


view should begin. 
how how close 


racow served to s 


nd that he ady to ecru 


was re 


hose count? 


of t 
of lil 


= 2 
erty should s 


lain wi 


rope was struck down at a 
e resumed 


cl 


Nearly thirty years 


, unless there 


adical 


wrrogant rule ever known to 
ume to an end in a moment, 
ok “a si oht 


the 
A bre: 


served to stop the breath of 


Emperor t 
ath of the Northern winter 
Emperor 
He slept with his fathers, 


ol 
Luc 


of the North. 


[ July, 


° . , 
in Russia. 


and his son, Alexander II., reigned in his 
stead. The new Czar, who has the r p- 
utation of being a much milder man than 


his father, and to bear considerable re- 


semblance to his uncle, as th 


uncle was 
in his best days, was soon reported to be 
an emancipationist; but as the same re- 
ports had prevailed re ¢ both Alex- 
ander IL. and Ni 

tle heed to 

It Was n 

most two years that s 


W in relation to i 


and then as many obsta 


] +] 
uardusman, to the 
] 
li} 


and so a successfi 


to the post p< nement 
cipation for anothe 
But Russian morality 


character than it was, and the members 


of the reigning house 


corum, and know how to cd 


ion. The nobles, too, are men of a very 
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he mutt 
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ms between the prop 


ame weaken¢ 


seigneurial 


. ‘ ° 
reilmuinary pr l 


March, (N. ».,) 


I uncie 


ugh his ] inguace 
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ter or the Grand ( rine toward the 


Pe 
peasants. Gurowski tells us of the effect 
plain lan- 


the 


of one of Peter’s acts in very 


cuage. “In 1718,” he says, “ Peter 
Great ordered a ceneral census to be 
ll over the empire. The census 
, most prol 

r caprice, divided the whole ru- 


crown 


inen 


n thought- 


ably throu 


n into two sections: 
asants be longing to the 
1s; and, secondly, all the rest 
peasantry, the ‘res : 


on private 


is survived only on 


here it exists til 


up 
i 


I ‘vaniza- 
on of the peasar ions which 


make it incumbent upon t 


hem to limit 
their rights over the peasants, and to ac- 


1 which could 


in Russia. [ July, 
not be accomplished without some ma- 
Qur ¢ has 

We have seen the 


bles assembled in committees in the dis- 


losses. onfidence not 


terial 
been deceived. no- 
tricts, throt 1 of their con- 


fidential 


och the mediun 


sacrifice of their rights as 


] 


Al isants. 


servitude of the pr 


person: 


committees, after having 


necessary da 


isants are 
lan 
of the 


consent 


their home- 


pr - 


ire in full proper- 


ther ter 

ther appurten 

1 to them as aj} 
By the acquisitior 


manent holding. 


YT 
n 





a f 


Lalit tnCi pe i 





ch when the fi 


diff 





A uste rlitz and 


yverthrowing 





ot 


portion of the human family is suscepti- 
ble of improvement through servitude. 
The 
“ turn 
The 


his mind and improve his condition is 


naturally clever, and can 


serf is 
hand = 


inference that freedom would exalt 


his to almost anything. 


one that was logically drawn at St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow, though they rea- 
Richmond and Mont- 


mery. An army recruited from slaves 


son differently at 
could not, in these times, when even bay- 


think and cannon reason much 


onets 
. . . , ' 
more accurately than they did when Lou- 
is XIV. was a pattern monarch, ever look 
in the face the intelligent trained legions 
of France or England or Germany. A 
combination of political circumstances, 
Vic- 


that 


a . 
triumph which was then won 


similar to those of 1849, m) give 


. , 
to a grand Russian army, like 
: 1 


iaurTelicss 


1 1 
iry giory wie 


pre 


ve to have no more. 


lace the y had held, it was nex 


y should be made personall 
at they might be the bette: p! 


they were themselves 
The ire ym 


individuals might be the means of 


enslave others, 


be converted into men. 


1 Iwi ldier } } 1] 
ippiving soldiers WhO should ci 
Pre 


ju 
fanatics who followed Suvaroff, 
ll itusoff. 


wed K 
} 


followed 
rhe ‘ X} 
events, was worth trying 


who fo 


avengers who the 


ander to Paris. 


is trying it on a scale that 


sive the mind and 


y affects both 


mankind, who m ty 


is works 

bear upon their 
In war, it men 

nted, and in large numbers, but mone} 


1d in large sums. Always of impor- 


to the military monarch, money is 
now the first thing that he must think of 


and provide, or 


") Y 
operations will be 


War is a 


no poor nation or poor king can 


his 
lly 


checked effectua 


that 


luxury 


now long enjoy. It is reserved for 


wealthy nations, and for 


sovereigns who 


‘ ‘ , . " P 
Eman 7, ation in Russia. 


[July, 


Solomon with- 
his 


Having impressed so many agents in- 


may possess the riches of 


out being endowed with wisdom. 


to its service, and subdued science itself 
to the condition of a bondman, war con- 


sumes gold almost as rapid] 


es and labors of millions can produce it. 
} f 


enduring source of weal 


y as the search- 


The only sure, 
is industry, — industry as enlighte ned 


its modes and processes as imperfect man 


i 


will allow to exist. Russia is an empire 


that abounds with the means of wealtl 
rather than with wealtl 


- . : 
country, r collection countrie 


the 


ment of its immense 


sources. R 


a Wiser Man 


. ’ 
us predecessors, 


for th 
— 
haitt 


have 


have be 


it is God who disposes 
those 


power 


ype, and 


1] ’ 
world Not one ol 


“tt a . 4] 

who broke down the ot the 
1 Ww 

nobles of Western Eur 


. . P 
absolute monarchies, ¢ ars tO 


so creal 


nave 


ist cx 


any j 
which he was engaged ; but all were in- 
the hands of 


Power which overrules the ambition of 


. ° ] 
struments in that mighty 
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individuals so that it shall promote the classes. But for the convicti 

welfare of the world. United States could no long 
set apart for in the interest of the slav 

the complet F é * emanci- Secession movement would 


pation will be the trial time of Russia. postponed for another gen 


They may expire, and nothing have certain traitors would have 

been done, and the condition ' the graves with the reputation 
peasants be no more hopeful than i been honest men. There ar 
i ich followed the “¢ ists in Russia, and for the nex 
yf Alexander I. ti they may be able to do much 

hat there are m 1 1¢ completion of tl 

rbing causes to the sue by Alexander IT. But 
These causes are of a_as_ resolute they 
to be found fanatic lly 


jire,and = w 


triumph 


nslaved. What was i 
, 


ourbons or Bonapartes sho 


If she 


our own 


o convince ¢ 


» nobles in Russia who woul ade lrive her 


ince to the Czar to the ele- back to her forests; and the first Bona- 


llions whose depression is parte was very desirous of being on good 


power of the privilege terms with the Northern Colossus, as if 





question, aft 
away fi 


r I S( iander« d on for ig 


ime, the industry, and the monarchs, to 


should have been devoted to perplexities 
n of those internal reforms tions that are 
necessary to convert his sub- Russia’s int 
Nicholas inherited from pressed | 
her that policy hicl would 


supported, 


nseque 
| 
Russian Polan 
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ended over most of Continen- freedom of the serf: 
A Polish war could hardly may be hoped for, bu 


fail to draw Prussia and Austria into it, not speak of as a 


| being almost as much interest i wishes to complete 


they be 
] 


the maintenance of the partition as Ri only an instrument i 


nd France could scarcely | 


mtest, she having 
jland ever since the par- and that darkne 


rever envek 


10w inflammable 


and observing 
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The oaks along the rounded river-bluffs 
still held on to their leaves, although the 
} 


latter were entirely brown and dead, 


and rattled around me with an ominous 


sound, as I climbed to the level of the 


prairie, leaving the bed of the muddy Il- 


a , - : , 
linois below. Peck’s hoofs sank deep! 


into the unctuous black soil, which resem- 
d a jetty tallow rather than earth, and 

ogress was slow and toilsome. The 
} 


i 


be ime more and more O scured : 


sun faded to a ghastly moon, then 


a white blotch in the vault, and 
VW 


lly retired in disgust. 


gray 
Indeed, there 


ing in the landscape worth his 


Dead flats of black, 


t corn-stalks, flats of brown 


low woods in the 


a brown belt of 


distance, — that 


] 


ciosead: no 


was izon in- 
embossed 9 itl its rim 
f sculptured hills, its round of colored 


pictures earthen pi -dish, over 
y fell like a pewter cover. 

After riding for an hour or two 
l level, I de sc 


desolate 
ne oaks to the bed of a 


over 
nded through 
stream, and 
ascended through rattling oaks to 


ere, 


and found myself, 


prairie beyond. however, I 


k the wrong road, 
miles farther, at a farm-house, 


“ You out 


he pe rairah yander,” said the farm- 


ome three 


vnere it Kin go 


terminated. 


g besicdk a 


ng his maul 
t off, —“ there ’ 

that ‘ll | ; 
from Sugar Crick.” 


“le 


e I plucked up 
} | 


ih * : 
t with the windings and turnings 


is cart-tracks, the family re- 
nblance in the groves of oak and hick- 
y, and the heavy, uniform gray of the 


cy, | presently 


lost my com pass-n¢ edle,— 
it natural instinct of direction, on which 
} 


irned to rely. East, west, north, 
‘ ; 
all were alike, and the very 


P wraly zed the fac ulty. The grow- 
arkness of the 


sky, the watery moan- 

of the wind, betokened night and 
storm ; but I pressed on, hap-hazard, deter- 
mined, at least, to reach one of the ine ipi- 


illages on the Bloomington road. 
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After an hour more, I found myself 
on the brink of another winding hollow, 
threaded by a broad, shallow stream. On 
the opposite side, a quarter of a mile 
above, stood a rough shanty, at the foot 
of the rise which led to the prairie. Af- 
ter fording the stream, however, I foun 
that the trail I had 
the 


l 
followed continued 
tion, leaving 


same dire g 
left. 


forward in 
On the 


opposite side of th« hollow, the prairie 
it 


this rude settlement on the 
again stretched before me, dark and fiat, 
and destitute of any sign of habitation. I 
could scarcely distinguish the trail any 
longer; in half an hour, I knew, I should 
be swallowed up in a gulf of impenetra- 
ble darkness ; and there was evidently no 


} 


choice left me but to return to the lone- 


ly shanty, and there seek for the 
night. 
To be thwarted in 

by wind or weather, is always vexatious ; 
but in this case, the prospect of spending 
a night in such a dismal corner of the 
world was especially disagreeable. I am 
— or at least I consider miys¢ lf — a thor- 
ougl ly matter-of-fact man, and my first 
thought, I am not ashamed to confess, 


oysters. Vi 


and many a pleas: upper with 


was of a favorite sa- 


] 


ioon, 


rs,) all 


Dunham and ) 
once popped into my mind, as I turn- 


bac k the 
and urged Peck 


ove! brow of the hollow 
rough slope. 


“this will be 


down 
last, 


one more story or our next meeting 


Who knows 
find, even in a solitary settler’s shanty ? 
I could disc 


ness thickens 


what originals I may not 


1” 

o , : 
over no trail, and the dark- 
d rapidly while I picked my 
ac Toss dry 


way formed by the 


drainage of the prairie above, rotten tree- 
As 
shanty, a faint gleam 


] 
small w 


P o thicket 
iS OF thicket. 


‘unks, stumps, and sp 
| 


hed the 


tr 
I approac 


its two indows 
inhabited. In 


an 


showed that it was the 


rear, a space of a quarter of acre, 


huge 


evidently the vegetable-patch, at one 


inclosed by a worm-fence, was 


corner of which a small stable, roofed 
and buttressed with corn-fodder, leaned 


against the hill. I drew rein in front of 





The 
s about to hail its in- 
ved the 
ven in the 
was something forlorn and 


He 


iraggoing st » ap 


hi walle 
HIS Walk. 


approached 
PI 
parently 
I - 
pre sence. 
r, friend!” I sai 
stood still for h 


y responded, 


his voice, querulous and 


er implied, “ Why don’t 
ller,” I answered, “ bound 
» Bloomington, and have 


; ] von | Ww 
It is dark, as you KNOW, 


lin, and ee how I 


a *oht ” 
irthel to-night. 


use. Then he said, slowly, 


"n 


; y 
ind of voices 


‘ ] ] 
tS Nasal shri 


1 


ned to be a harsh debat 


] 


the words, “I d 
1 with, “Tell him, then, 


— which 


ind let him stay,” 


The door 

ied, and the man said, — 
"ll have t’ accommodatk 
your things, an’ then I ’ll 
valise, took off the 
ing seen Peck to his fod- 


re I left him with some ears 
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of corn in an 
the shanty. 
the 


thirty by 


article, — a 


place of 
a half- partition 
formed 
the 


however 


on end 


bed at 


] 
alt 


othe 
sarth, 
cheerful, 
outside. 


table, two or thr 


old 


. } 
singie 


of 


a sort 


oY 
r. 


,» Mace 


urniture 


ee Cialrs, 


bask« t, re 


It was a rude spe 


room 


contrasted with the « 


consisted 


a bre 


and a kitchen-dresser of boar 


golden ears of 
bacon, a 
raiters. 
A woman in 
a tin coff e-pot 
in the oth r 
tation, she 
me, nodded, and 


words. 


properly, she 


ou 


ter 


, Was! 


S¢ ed-« orn, 


a biue 
In one 


] 
LAIN G 


muttere¢ 


put down 


t. exclaimed. - 


a it 


nd ropes of onions hun 


n, having level 


the 
] 


mit 


1 Ves 


P| } 
irs Old hat 


] 


uch cases, I had learned | 


not dest to 


] 
i 


an 


honest 
( xpre ssion Was 
a helpless patien 
ments, W 
but never befo 
ed in the first 


gave, Wl 


1] 
allow 


4] 
th 


istom¢ 


in hi 


hich I have often s¢ 


man. 


IS VOICE 


} 
het 


and move- 
hin women, 


“* Henpecl 


shyness, and puny appearance of 
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the boy might be accounted for by the lone- 
liness of his life, and the usual “ shakes”; 
but there was a wild, frightened look in 
his eye, a nervous restlessness about his 
I am 
no believer in those freaks of fancy call- 


limbs, which excited my curiosity. 


ed “presentiments,” but I certainly felt 
that there was something unpleasant, per- 
haps painful, in the private relations of 
the family. 
Meanwhile, the supper gradually took 
The coffee was boiled, (far too 
ch, for my taste,) bacon fried, pota- 
toes roasted, and certain lumps of dough 
transformed into farinaceous grape-shot, 
‘ biscuits.” Dishes of blue 


queens- 


lives and forks, cups and saucers 
patterns, and a | f molas- 


; were plac ed upon the tal le: and 


1@ woman said, speaking to, thou 


‘I s’pose you ha’n’t had your su 

I accepted the invitation with a simple 
' e enough of t fare 
lly hungry) 


vas not prot d. 
mnversation, knowing that 


WW 


never tal ] 


k when they 
l was over, and t 
one of my ci; 
ibly before the fire. 


story, t ld name and 
by de rr’ 


of 


1} 
for the night, listened to us, and now 
then made a remark to 

| 


or trying-pan, evi 
Diet 


ears. Some things whi 


have had a meaning hidden 
I could see tl 
last he ventured to say, 
“M 


it the man wi 


’ 1 


ry Ann, what ’s th 


“Do as you like,” she 


back ; 


) ’n’t a-goin’ to be blamed for 
ir doin’s. The stranger find out, 


soon enough.” 

“You find this life rather | nely, I 
should think,” I remarked, with a view 
of giving the tion a diff 


convers rent 


turn. 
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“Li mely !” she repeated, jerking out a 
fragment of malicious lau “Tt ’s 
lonely enough in the daytime, Goodness 


ohter. 
knows; but you ‘ll have your fill o’ com- 
pany afore mornin’.” 

With that, she threw a defiant glance 
at her husband. 

“ Fact is,” 


eye, “ we ’re sort o’ troubled with noises 


said he, shrinking from her 


at night. ‘raps you ’ll be skeered, but 
it’s no more ’n noise,— onpleasant, but 
never hurts nothin’.” 
“ You don’t mean to say this shanty is 
haunted ?” I asked. 
“ Well, — yes: 
} 


There is noises an’ th ngs 


some 


you can’t see nobody 


eed 


I 
not be concerned on my account. Noth- 


Oh, if that is all,” said I, “you 


cause of it can 

be discovered. 

Again the 

‘he woman 
tone, — 

“ What ’s the 
makes it, when | ? 
As I was neither sleepy nor fatigued 


— “ } 
iformation relcome than 


otherwise. I ha confidence in 
own courage ; ; 

pen, it would 

my first New-York 

bed, 

tress on the floor beside 
declared that Is 
on the bench, wrapped in my cloak. Nei- 


ier objected to this, an 


was but one 


and therefore ep 
esently 


rmined 


wet ao 5 
, however, to Keep 


a few entries in m) 

as 8 © 
“Tron Mask 
d tric 


wavering flashes of 


made 
finally took the 


from my valise, ar 


In this manner anotl 
away. The deep 
snoring — from the recess 
my hosts were sound asle« > mo- 
notonous whi und the 


ad . 
lulling influ- 


le of the wind ar 
shanty began to exercise a 


ence on my own senses. Wrapping my- 
self in my cloak, with my vali 
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myself out on the bench, wastoexpect! Louder and 


nind oceupied strong, and reverberating, rolling as if 
he sleeping a battle-charge, it came on: it was now 
more, I recalled all the but a hundred yards distant, — now 1 
nd haunted houses which fifty, —ten, —just outside the rough 
constructed explana- _board-wall,— but, while I h 


were still unsolved, and, to open the door, it passed din 


: 
I 
alarm, desired > wall and sound 
— 
Ml Sil 


1at the supernatural t 


commence. 


1 
wever, be 


» drum, 


blame them fi 


tounding is tin 


to myself, that I 
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in the distance. But immediately after- 
wards, from the same quarter, came a 
thin, sharp blast of wind, — or what seem- 
ed to be such. 


swift, intense stream of air, no thicker 
tins 


1an a telegraph-wire, producing a keen, 


If one could imagine a 


whistling rush in its passage, he would 
understand the impression made upon 
my mind. This wind, or sound, or what- 
ver it was, seemed to strike an invisible 
tareet in the centre of the room, and 
thereupon ensued a new and worse con- 
fusion. Sounds as of huge planks lift- 
ed at one end and then allowed to fall, 
slamming upon the floor, hard, wooden 


claps, crashes, and noises of splitting and 


snapping, filled the shanty. 


] yal ls ol 


The rough 
the floor jarred and trembled, 


and the table and chairs were jolted off 
treet. 


heir Instinctively, I jerked away 


y legs, whenever the invisible planks 
ell too near them. 
It never came into my mind to charge 
the family with being the authors of these 
} 


phenomena: their care and distress were 


evident. 


too There was certainly no 
- : sa 

other human being but myself in or near 
the shanty. My senses of sight and touch 
availed me nothing, and I confined my 
attention, at last, to simply noting the 
manifestations, without attempting to ex- 
plain them. I be 
f not of terror, but of disturbing 
The solid ground was tak- 
en from beneath my feet. 


gan to experience a 
eeling, 


uncert uinty. 

Still the man and his wife groaned and 
muttered, as if in a nightmare sleep, and 
the boy tossed restlessly on his low bed. 
I would 


own confession, they were accustomed to 


not disturb them, since, by their 


ie visitation. Besides, it would not as- 


and, so long as there was no dan- 
er of personal injury, I preferred to 


itch alone. I recalled, however, the 

man’s remarks, remembering the mys- 
terious blame she had thrown upon her 
had 
adopted some explanation of the noises, 
at his expense. 


husband, and felt certain that she 


As the confusion continued, with more 
or less violence, sometimes pausing for 
a few minutes, to begin again with re- 
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newed force, I felt an increasing impres- 
sion of somebody else being present. 
Outside the shanty this feeling ceased, 
but every time I opened the door fully 
expected to see some one standing in the 
centre of the room. Yet, looking through 
the little windows, when the noises were 
at their loudest, I could discover nothing. 
Two hours had passed away since I first 
heard the drum-beat, and I found myself 
at last completely wearied with my fruit- 
less exertions and the unusual excitement. 
sy this time the disturbances had become 
faint, with more frequent pauses.. All at 
once, I heard a lor vw, weary sigh, so near 


me that it could not have proceeded from 
the sle 


A weak moan, expressive 


epers. 
of utter wretchedness, followed, and then 
came the words, in a woman’s voice, — 
came I know not whence, for they seem- 
ed to be uttered close beside me, and yt t 
far, far away,—“ How great is my troub- 
le! How long shall I suffer? I was mar 

ried, in the sight of God, to Eber Nichol 

son. Have mercy, O Lord, and give him 
to me, or release me from him!” 

Th se were the words, not spoken, but 
rather moaned forth in a slow, monot 
nous wail of utter helplessness and brok 
en-heartedness. I heard 


forms, 


have human 


srief expressed but 


never heard or imagined anything s 


in many 


desolate, so surcharged with the despair 
of an eternal woe. It was, indeed, too 
hopeless for sympathy. It was the utter 


ance of a sorrow which removed its p 


sessor into some dark, lonely world gi 


dled with iron walls, against which every 


throb of a helping or consoling heart 


would beat in vain for admittance. S 


So 
far from being moved or softened, the 
words left upon me an impression of 
stolid apathy. When they had ceased, 
I heard another sigh,—and some time 
far-off, 


through the eastern darkness, the wail- 


afterwards, retreating forlorn; 
ing repetition, —“ I was married, in the 
sight of God, to Eber Nicholson. Have 
merey, O Lord!” 

This was the last of those midnight 
marvels. Nothing further disturbed the 
night except the steady sound of the 
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what I 


I was convinced 


wind. The more I thought of 


had heard, the more 
that the phenomena were connected, in 
some way, with the history of my host. 
I had heard ebe,” 


his wife call him “ Ebe, 
and did not doul 


t that he was the Eber 
, for some mysterious crime, 

d by the reproachful ghost. 
worse than murder, 
visitations ? It was 
yet, before giving 


termined to 


ure ; 
ep, I a 
could be 


] 
KNOW 


known, before 


Art my hip-bones 
isantly on the hard bench: 
vd I awoke 


same despairing voice 


with a 


The place was always qui- 
ess,—the disturbances hav- 
is nearly as I could jud 
a a ial 
iocK In the morning. 
fell 


, which lasted until daylight. 


Fi- 
* weariness, | into a 
pans and kettles aroused 
1an, in her lank blue gown, 
» man and 
As I 


myself, to 


gone out. rose, 


eyes and shaking 
where and who I was, 
htened herself and look- 


th a keen, questioning vaze, 


sl epin’ 


he re. 


no 


sound 
that.” 

I answered, * your shanty is 

as I’m neither scared 

But 


» you never found out what occasions 


but, 


there ’s harm done. 


no 


ply was a toss of the head and a 


w snorting interjection, “ Hngh!” 
to be 


represented by letters,) 


at » OM” 
it who 1s she 


’d better ask him.” 


here 
f her, 7 


washed my face, dried it with my pocket- 
handkerchief, and then looked after Peck. 


was nothing to be got 


out went down to the stream, 
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He gave a shrill whinny of recognition, 
and, I thought, 
A fresh feed of corn was in the old 


) + 
little rest- 


seemed to be a 
less. 
basket, and presently the man came into 
the stable with a bunch of-hay, and com- 
ff the marks of ; 
left 


ack to the shanty 


menced rubbing 


00zy couch which were 


As we went b 


that he « ye d me furtive ly, 1 


rallied at 


es. he 

to talk at, as well as to, me. 

this time, breakfast, whi 
repetition 

wn to the 
to make 

Turni 

oe 


ham 


curred to me 
tal 1 


man, I ask 


mark. 


“Ts your 


‘d heerd it!” 


+, flushing a moment, and 


more sallow than ever, nod 


> not sul- 


“ Wher id you move fr 


ym ?” I con- 
ied, falling back | 


on the first plan I 
1ad formed in mind. 
“ The West 


] 


, 
1dson. 


my 


rn Reserve, not fur from 


the conversation on the 
parative a lvantages of Ohio and Illinois, 


on farming, the price of land, et 
fully avoiding the dangerous subj 


by the ist was 


msideration, he should 


as far as the Blooming 


1 Le 
time breakii over ar- 


hat s 
hat, orac 


range d, t 
act ompany me 


road, some five miles distant. 

While he 
horse, ranging loose in the creek-l 
I saddled Peck, strapped on my vali 


} 


went out to cat 

ottom, 
e mys¢ lf re uly for t 

The feeling of two silver 

her hard palm melted down 

she 


an’s aggressive mood, and 
av Ice the edge whereo 
blunted, — 

“ Thankee ! 


you had.” 


it ’s too much fur sich as 


“Tt ’s the best you can give,” I re- 


plied. 
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said she, jerking my or she wouldn't keep « 


hand up and down with a pumping move- She ’s been livin’ in Toledo, these ten 


ym troublin’ 


is I took leave. year.” 


a sense of relief when we had “TI beg your pardon, my friend,” said 
the rise and had the open prai- I; “but I don’t know what to thi 
again before us. The sky was over- what I heard last night, and I su 


and the wind strong, but some rain 


ppose I 
t 


have the old notion in my head that all 
n during the night, and the clouds ghosts are of persons who have been mur- 
| the tins lve S$ ag in. The air was ae red.” 


vl d unp, but not chill. We rode “ Oh, if I had killed her,” 


for the mud was de« “JT ’d ’a’ been hung long ; 


*d ’a’ been an end 


“Tell me 


pe rhay s, 
to anoth 


Let me strike to the heart 


heé 
ak i 


isn’t much scl 
an’ I had 

’ afte ; 

ad?” I asked. ifferent lookin’ 

“ Why, no!” said he, recoveri 

his sudden excitement, “ she ’s 


ow,—an’ me, 
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“ Wel 


some hx yW 


know how boys an’ gals 
it to likin’ each other afore they 
know it. Me an’ Rachel was more an’ 


more together, he crowed up 


; so by the time I 


more we 
only more secret-like 
was twenty an’ she was nineteen, we was 
: : 
promised to one another as true as could 
be. I didn’t 
thouch, stways, not reo’lar: I 
afeard my | ‘d 


knowe¢ 


ceep company with her, 
was 
find it out, an’ I 
’d say to it. He kep’ 
about Mary Ann Jones, 
— that w ’ wife’s maiden 

Hk r fat 


mone} t at interest, an’ 


vin’ 


name. 
two hundred acres an’ 
only three 
children e ” 1a n, but seven of 
"em died. I had nothin’ agin Mary Ann, 


but I never thought of her that way, like 
I did towar 
“Well runnin’ on; I was a 


it a young 


I overt 
, as I was sayin’, 
m into mine, an’ we 
r, talkin’ about 
, like we was 
‘long we’d have 
O Lord! 
revery word o’ that night ? 
] lite tender-like when we 
I up an’ 
t 


tO m ike 


zmmonss gate, an 


and a lot o’ kisses, 

Then she went into the 
rned for home ; but I hadn’t 
afore I come agin some- 


the road. 
I. The next thing he had 


in the middle 0” 
r an’ shuck me like 

a rat. I knowed 

0ke ; an’ I couldn’t 

if the life had all 

*d been down to the 


J 
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tavern to see a drover, an’ comin’ home 
he ’d follered behind us all the way, hear- 
in’ every word we said. 

1 


’t like to think o’ the words he 


used that night. He was a pi 


fessin’ 
member, an’ yit he swore the awfullest I 
ever heerd.”— Here the man involun- 
tarily raised his hands to his ears, as if 
‘ 


to stop them against even th 
his father’s « 


memory of 
“T expected every 
minute he ’d ’ ik me down. I 
had: 1 don’t thi 
ould 
ot d me home, never 
till we got into the 
was settin’ up for us. 
only makin’ it ten tim 
really was. Mother alwa 
Rachel, 


in’? ¢ ’ sitin’? 7 + 
sewih an quitin, but 


cause sne 


was ml 


dared sti 


’ o’ Rachel any more. 
ld Jone 


hty mean when 


s’s, whether Iw 
feard no 

‘ I couldn’t he 
had n 


har 


thin’ ag 


: 
feller 


a 
-workin 


l 
Mary Ann was always as 


be, then well, I oughtn’t t 


her now; she’s had a hard 
longside o’ me. Afore long we 


Father hur- 


, when it got that fur 


, an’ the day set. 
I don’t 
knowed anything 
weddin’, 
Mr. L: 
> was onl) 
an’ Miss Planker- 
ed for Mary 
so oneasy in my lif 
not to show it. 


’ about to begin, 


kissin 
house-door 


my heart give one jump ri 


bu’st open, 
I 
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my , an’ then fall 
ag’in, sick an’ dead-like. 


“ The parlor-door flew open right away, 


back 


+ 


’ 
t o toncue 


an’ in come Rachel without a bunnet, an’ 


her hair all frowzed by the wind. She 


was as white as a sheet, an’ her eyes like 


She walked straight 
stood ri ht 


two burnin’ coals. 


t} 


through ’em all an’ afore 


aback that 
they never thought o’ stoy pin’ he r. Then 
hed — ‘Eber Nich- 

Her voice 
an’ I ’d 
filh 


er. I couldn’t take my eyes off 


mm 


me y 
me. ney 


was all so taken 


1 Ls , nN 
e kind o’ screec out, 


yn, what are you doin’ ?’ 


strange an’ onnatural-like, 
knowed it to be hern, i adn’t 
of her, an’ I couldn’t speak : I ji ts 

Then she said ag’in,—‘ Eber Nich 


2 Yo 


1 
there. 


what are you doin 


olson, 
ried to me, in the sig 
long to me 


ever D 


‘Go ’way!’ ‘Take her 


away !’ 


ldn’ 


pell -I couldn 


to save 


my) 
The ma 


} 
is eves 


lraw : ] , 
, drew his sleeve 


hen timidly |] 


eing not 


n expre 


r 
“I 


to go thro 19 
“You may we 


story is not yet finished, } 


ll say that,” said I. 
1owever. 
Rachel Emmons,— you say she is s 
ing,—in what way does she ca 
turbances ?” ¥ 

“T’ll tell you all I know about it,” 
,—“an’ if you understand it then, y 
"ni After they carried her 


home, she had a long spell o’ sickness, — 


said 


1 
ne 


ou 
wiser 


am. 


me near dyin’, they said; but they 


brought her through, at last, an’ she 


got 
lookin’ ten year older. I 
kep’ out of her sight, though. I lived 


awhile at Old Jones’s, till I could find a 


ag’in, 


about 


d Shanty. [July, 
good farm to rent, or a « heap un to buy. 
I wanted to git out o’ the neighborhood: 
I was oneasy all the time, bein’ so near 
Rachel. 
father failin’-like, too. Mother 


ibor 


Her mother was wuss, an’ her 
seen ‘em 
often: she was as good a nei to em 
Well, I 
an’ went out to Michigan 
likely farm. Old Jones giv’ 
I took Mary Ann out, an’ we 
well enough, a matter 
heerd 
chel’s father an’ 
- 


the time we had ou 


as she dared be. cot sort o’ tired, 


from home now 


mot 


y u Ss en,—an’ sh 
heerd, an’ hire 


Ways i 


was ; 


ir in new 


body was 


When she 


ever, — no 


every I 


’n onst a wee! 


not mort 
to wake me up, r 

Mary Ann to com 
vo to Illinois. 

hon 


nen, an 


an’ 
was cheap t 


| 
off, for the sake o’ qui 
‘So we pull | 


ed up stakes 
here: but it weren’t long 
follered u 


out at last 


wuss "n 
what it was. 
te * 


up, with my hair star 


Rachel Emmons’s voi 

it last night. Mary Ann | 
it ’s lit peace she i 
An’ it ’s | 


rht or nine 


goin 
pA 


year. 


time. so een 


these eis 
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“ But,’ ked, “are you sure she is_ be so hard on me. I’m the onhappiest 
alive ? ej seen her since? Have man that lives. I can’t stan’ it no longer 
} to be merciful and not dis- Rachel, you didn’t use to be so cruel, 
turb you?” we was boys an’ girls together. Do fo 

“ Yes,” he, with a bitterness of tone give me, an’ leave off hauntin’ : 
ruite to obliterate the “ Then sl 

is love, “J *ve set 

her on my knees 

no use. When it 
ildn’t stan’ it, 


mean to do it. 
r payin’ it back to me 
loin’, but Mars Ann an’ 
1no harm. ] ; 
purpose 
ie 


an ileay 


off ywn, burstir iddenly into 


She looked kind o’ sor ol » fit « weeping I wait 


ly iwed a d ep I } nti 1¢@ i + of his } assion 


ul. ‘Oh, Rachel, says sided. A misery so strange, 
I knowe Lit I was right down p! | l he range of human 
her feet,—‘ Rachel, don’t rience, so hopeless apparently, 
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to be reached by the ordinary utterances 
of consolation. I had seen enough to 
enable me fully to understand the fearful 
nature of the retribution which had been 
visited upon him for what was, at worst, 
a weakness to be pitied, rather than a 
“ Never was a man 
But 


I was as far as ever from comprehending 


sin to be « hastised. 
worse punished,” he had truly said. 
the secret of those nightly visitations. 
The statement of Rachel Emmons, that 

*y were now produced without her 
will, overturned — supposing it to be true 
— the conjecture which I might other- 
adopted. 


yw plain that the unhappy victim sob- 


wise have However, it was 


bing at my side could throw no further 


He had told me 


light on the mystery. 


all he knew. 
“ My friend,” said I, when he had be- 
yne calmer, “J do not wonder at your 
peration. Such continual torment as 


you must have endured is enough to 


rive a man to madness. It seems to 


to spring from the malice of some in- 
rnal power, rather than the 
of God. 


to resist it? 


istice Have you never tried 


Have 
aloud, in your heart, for Divine help, and 


gathered up your 


you never called 


streneth to meet and 


lefy it, as you would to meet a man who 


threatened your life?” 


“Not in the right way, I ’m afe: 


“Fact is, I always tuck i 


hangin’ over me, an’ never 


nothin’ el t 


else than jist to grin 
* Enough of that,” I urged,— for a hope 
of relief had suggested itself to me, — 
‘you have suffered enough, and more 


than enough. Now stand up to meet 


When the 


again, think of what you have endured, 


it like a man. noises come 
d let it mak a: oe 
and let it make you indignant and deter- 


mined. 


Decide in your heart that you 
be free from it, and perhaps you 
may be so. If not, build another shanty 
and sleep away from your wife and boy, 
so that they may escape, at least. Give 
yourself this claim to your wife’s grati- 
tude, and she will be kind and forbear- 


ing.” 


Shanty. [ July, 
“T don’t know but you ’re more’n half 
right, stranger,” he replied, in a more 
“ Fact is, I never thought 
It’s lightened my heart 


cheerful tone. 
on it that way. 
a heap, tellin’ you; an’ if I 


not too 


broke an’ used-up-like, I ’ 
I couldn’t 


now, if Mary Ann 


ll try to foller 
Rachel 


vas dead, we ’ve been 


your advice. marry 


druv so fur apart. I don’t know how 


ll be when we ’re all dead: 


‘ll go together 


leastways, ’t ougl 


Here we struck the Bloomington road, 
When 


around, facing each 


and I no longer needed a guide. 
] 


we pull d our horses 


other, I noticed that the flush of excite- 


ment still burned on the man’s sallow 


cheek, and his eyes, washed by probably 
first had 


shone with a 


the freshet of feeling which 
moistened them for years, 
faint lustre of courage. 
—none o’ that!” said he, 
i out my porte-monnaie ; 


done me a mig 


rhty sight more 
’ve done \ 
Don’t 


* crossin’ Jackson’s Run. 


u, let alone pay- 


forgit the turn 


Take cood Keer 0” 
yourse 


And with a stror 

‘asp of the hand, in 1ich the poor iel- 
yw expressed the gratitude which he was 
hy and awkward to put into words, 


He turned his horse’s head, 
and slowly plodded back through the mud 
towards the lonely shanty. 

On my way to Bloomington, I went over 
and over the man’s story, in memory. The 


facts were tolerably clear and coherent: 


er - 
simple and credible 


I 


} iy } . 
enough, aitermy own personal ¢ xperier 


his narrative was 
of the mysterious noises, and t 
whatever it was, must 
Rachel Emmons. She 
Toledo, Ohio, he 


living as a 


said, and earned her 
would, ther - 
I con- 
fess, after his own unsatisfactory inter- 
I had 


her singular 


seamstress; it 
fore, not be difficult to find her. 
view, little hope of penetrating 
but I felt 


strongest desire to see her, at least, and 


reserve ; the 


thus test the complete reality of a story 
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Af- 


ter visiting Terre Haute, the next point 


which surpassed the wildest fiction. 


to which business called me, on the home- 


ward route, was Cleveland; and by giv- 
litional day to t 


ke Tole 


. 1 
and expectation the 


ing 1e journey, I 


do on my way. 
and a week later I 


me at the Island House, 


about for an hour or 
g, I finally discov- 
of Rachel 


story-and-a-half 


Emmons. 
frame 
the 


western edge of 


ust-tree in front, two 
lilacs insi 1: a 
ilaes insk paling, and a wilder- 


ness of cabbage-sta 


the 
. 3 

<s and currant-bush- 

After 


[ had not been able to decide upon any 


es in the rear. much cogitation, 
plan of action, and the interval between 
my knock and the opening of the door 
embarrassment 


was one of considerable 


to me. sm: plumpish woman of 


1 


forty, witl iked nose, black eyes, and 


th, confronted me. 
; not the one I sous 


Rachel Emmons ? ” 


1 around the walls; 
ere was an alpha- 


in a frame, over the low 


said I; “I wish to speak with 

n private and particular busi- 

» answered with some hesi- 
Take a « 


jj} . 
ner. 
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She disappeared through a door into a 
back room, and I sat down. In another 
minute the door noiselessly reopened, 
Rachel 
I believe I should have known 
Though from Eber Nich- 


could not have be en 


and Emmons came softly into 


the room. 
her anywhere. 
olson’s narrative she 

} ) } + 


much over thirty, she appeared to be a 


ked 


un- 


least forty-five. Her hair was strea 


with gray, her face thin and of 
natural waxy pallor, her lips of a whitish- 
blue color and tightly pressed together, 
and her eyes, seemin 

in their orbits, 
shastly —I had almost said phosph 
I remember thinking 


must shine like touch-wood in the dark. 


I have come in contact with too many 
persons, passed through too wide a range 


f + ith 


of experience, to lose my self-possession 
easily; but I could not meet 

steady vaze of those eyes without a strong 
} 


internal trepidation. It would have been 


the same, if I had known nothing about 
her. 

She was probably surprised at seeing 
a stranger, but I could discern no tra 


of it in her face. She advanced but a 


few steps into the room, and th« 
| 


ped, waiting for me to speak. 


‘You are Rachel Emmons ?” 


mmencement of some sor 


me from Eber Ni 
I, fixing my eyes on het 
Not a must le 


ered, but 


move l, 


I fancied 

flush 

If I were correct 

She lifted her left har 


white mask. 


but momentary. 
slowly, pressed it on her heart, and 
let it fall. 


I should not have noticed it, if 


The motion was so calm 
I h id ne 
been watching her so steadily. 
“ Well?” she said, after a pause. 
s ud I, 


e cause conspired to make 


> 


* Dea 


hel Emmons,” and more 


than on my 
voice earnest and authoritative,—“ I know 
all. 


the sorrow — let me say the sin 


I come to you not to meddle with 


which 


has blighted your life; not because Eber 
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Nicholson sent me; not to defend him 
to accuse you; but from that solemn 
sense of duty which makes every man 


responsible to God for what he 
An equal pity for him 
He 


cannot un- 


dot s or 


leaves undone. 


and for you forces me to speak. 
annot plead his ca ; you 
tand his misery. I will not ask | 


wonderful 
it his life ; 


you pity while you afflict hi: 


vhnat power you con 


I will not 
tha 
I ask you to r flect whe 

yf your sorrow may not hard- 
yur heart, and blinded you to that 
] those 


m which God offers to 
You say that you 
Nicholson, 
Emmot 


ho humbly se¢ k it. 
E er 

Thi Rachel 
moment when 

His awful bar, 


= oo 
wnom 


y 
] 
A 


ant 


benumbed 
trembled sli rhitl 

hoy ( le SS moan 

midnight 


came from her lips. 
into a chair, letting her hands fal 


Th re 


nt of her features, yet 


r side. was no 


I saw that 


ixy cheeks were moist, as with 
low ooze of tears so long unshed 


they had forgotten their natural 
“1 do pity him,” she murmured at | 


“and I believe I forgive him; 


I’ve become an instrument of 
ah 


the punishment of both. 


If any feeling of reproof still 


in my mind, her appearance disarm« 


I felt nothing but pity fi 


me at once. 
her forlorn, helpless state. It was 
apathy of despair, rather than 
ness of cherished malice, which 
frozen her life. Still, the mystery 
those nightly persecutions ! 
I said, “ 


*“ Rachel Emmons,” 


tainly know that you still continue to de- 


the cold- 
had so 


of in apable of 


you cer- 
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stroy the peace of Eber Nicholson and 


his family. Do you mean to say that you 
uld ?” 
ita. 


cannot cease to do so, if you wo 
“Tt is too late,” said she, shaking her 


head slowly, as she clasped both hands 


hard against her breast. “ Do you think 


I would suffer, night after night, if I 
could help it? Haven't I stayed awake 
ior day s, till my stre noth gave way, 


rather 1 fall asles p, ior 
Wouldn’t I give my life 

and would have taken it, 
} ] 


my own hands, but for the sin 


She spoke in a low voice, bu 


wild earnestness which startled m« 
then, was equally a victim! 
“ But,” said I, “ thi 
Why did 


1 
wnen, 


move- 


] 


a 


r 


compl el) 


compel 


could only hope that the 
dition into 
11 


speeuny 
i . 


wear out her vit 
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from the first. ’I was a year ago last side,—but all her money in the Savin’s 
May when she died. She ’d been con- Bank, six hundred and seventy-nine 
fined to her bed about a week, but I’d dollars and a half, to Eber Nicholson. 
no thought of her goin’ so soon. I was The doctor writ out to Illinois, an’ found 
settin’ up with her, and ’t was a little he ’d gone to Kansas, a year before. So 
past midnight, maybe. She ’d been lay- the money ’s in bank yit; but I s’pose 
in’ like dead awhile, an’ I was thinkin’ he ’Il git it, some time or other.” 
I could snatch a nap before she woke. As I returned to the hotel, conscious 
’t onst she riz right up in bed, with of a melancholy pleasure at the news of 
her eyes wide open, an’ her face lookin’ her death, I could not help wondering,— 
real happy, an’ called out, loud and “ Did he hear that last farewell, far away 
trong,—‘ Farewell, Eber Nicholson! fare- in his Kansas cabin? Did he hear it, 
well! I ’ve come for the last time! and fall asleep with thanksgiving in his 


There ’s peace for me in heaven, an’ heart, and arise in the morning to a lib- 


peace for you on earth! Farewell! erated life?” I have never visited Kan- 


farewell!’ Then she dropped back on sas, nor have I ever heard from him 
the piller, stone-dead. She ’d exper ted since; but I know that the living ghost 
it, ’t seems, and got the doctor to write which haunted him is laid forever. 

her will. She left me this house and lot, Reader, you will not believe my story : 


—I ’m her second cousin on the mother’s BUT IT IS TRUE. 


RHOTRUDA. 


In the golden reign of Charlemaign the king 

The three-and-thirtieth year, or thereabout, 
Young Eginardus, bred about the court, 

(Left mother-naked at a postern-door,) 

Ilad thence by slow degrees ascended up, — 

First page, then pensioner, lastly the king’s knight 
And secretary; yet held these steps for nought, 
Save as they led him to the Princess’ feet, 

Eldest and loveliest of the regal three, 

Most gracious, too, and liable to love: 

For Bertha was betrothed ; and she, the third 
Giselia, would not look upon a man. 

So, bending his whole heart unto this end, 

He watched and waited, trusting to stir to fire 
The indolent interest in those large eyes, 

And feel the languid hands beat in his own, 

Ere the new spring. And well he played his part, — 
Slipping no chance to bribe or brush aside 


ht : 


All that would stand between him and the lig 
Making fast foes in sooth, but feeble friends. 
But what cared he, who had read of ladies’ love, 
And how young Launcelot gained his Guenovere, 
A foundling, too, or of uncertain strain ? 

And when one morning, coming from the bath, 
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He crossed the Princess on the palace-stair, 
And kissed her there in her sweet disarray, 
Nor met the death he dreamed of in her eyes, 
He knew himself a hero of old romance, — 
Not seconding, but surpassing, what had been. 


And so they loved; if that tumultuous pain 

Be love, — disquietude of deep delight, 

And sharpest sadness: nor, though he knew her heart 
His very own,— gained on the instant, too, 

And like a waterfall that at one leap 

Plunges from pines to palms, shattered at once 

To wreaths of mist and broken spray-bows bright, 

He loved not less, nor wearied of her smile ; 
But through the daytime held aloof and strange 
His walk ; mingling with knightly mirth and gam¢ 
Solicitous but to avoid alone 

Aucht that might make against him in her mind; 
Yet strong in this, — that, let the world have end, 


He had pledged his own, and held Rhotruda’s troth. 


But Love, who had led these lovers thus along, 
Played them a trick one windy night and cold: 
For Eginardus, as his wont had been, 

Crossing the quadrangle, and under dark, — 

No faint moonshine, nor sign of any star, — 
Seeking the Princess’ door, such welcome found, 
The knight forgot his prudence in his love ; 

For lying at her feet, her hands in his, 

And telling tales of knightship and emprise 

And ringing war, while up the smooth white arm 
His fingers slid insatiable of touch, 

The night grew old: still of the hero-deeds 

That he had seen he spoke, and bitter blows 
Where all the land seemed driven into dust, 
Beneath fair Pavia’s wall, where Loup beat down 
The Longobard, and Charlemaign laid on, 
Cleaving horse and rider; then, for dusty drought 
Of the fierce tale, he drew her lips to his, 

And silence locked the lovers fast and long, 

Till the great bell crashed One into their dream. 


The castle-bell! and Eginard not away! 

With tremulous haste she led him to the door, 
When, lo! the courtyard white with fallen snow, 
While clear the night hung over it with stars! 

A dozen steps, scarce that, to his own door : 

A dozen steps? a gulf impassable! 

What to be done? Their secret must not lie 


Bare to the sneering eye with the first light; 


She could not have his footsteps at her door! 


Discovery and destruction were at hand: 
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And, with the thought, they kissed, and kissed again ; 
When suddenly the lady, bending, drew 

Her lover towards her half-unwillingly, 

And on her shoulders fairly took him there, — 
Who held his breath to lighten all his weight, — 
And lightly carried him the courtyard’s length 

To his own door ; then, like a frightened h ire, 
Fled back in her own tracks unto her bower, 

To pant awhile, and rest that all was safe. 

But Charlemaign the king, who had risen by night 
To look upon memorials, or at ease 

To read and sign an ordinance of the realm, — 
The Fanolehen or Cunigosteura 


For tithing corn, so to confirm the same 


And stamp it with the pommel of his sword, — 


Hearing their voices in the court below, 


Looked from his window, and beheld the pair. 


Angry the king, — yet lauching-half to view 
The strangeness and vagary of the feat: 
Laughing indeed! with twenty minds to call 

From his inner bed-chamber the Forty forth, 

Who watched all night beside their monarch’s bed 
With naked swords and torches in their hands, 

And test this lover’s-knot with steel and fire ; 

But with a thought, “To-morrow yet will serve 

To greet these mummers,” softly the window closed, 


And so went back to his corn-tax again. 


But, with the morn, the king a meeting called 

Of all his lords, courtiers and kindred too, 

And squire and dame, — in the great Audience Hall 
Gathered; where sat the king, with the high crown 
Upon his brow, beneath a drapery 

That fell around him like a cataract, 

With flecks of color crossed and cancellate ; 

And over this, like trees about a stream, 

Rich carven-work, heavy with wreath and rose, 


Palm and palmirah, fruit and frondage, hung. 


And more the high hall held of rare and strange : 
For on the king’s right hand Lecena bowed 

In cloudlike marble, and beside her crouched 
The tongueless lioness; on the other side, 
And poising this, the second Sappho stood, — 
Young Erexcéa, with her head discrowned, 

The anadema on the horn of her lyre: 

And by the walls there hung in sequence long 
Merlin himself, and Uterpendragon, 

With all their mighty deeds, down to the day 

When all the world seemed lost in wreck and rout, 
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A wrath of crashing steeds and men ; and, in 
The broken battle fighting hopelessly, 
King Arthur, with the ten wounds on his head. 


But not to gaze on these appeared the peers 
Stern looked the king, and, when the court was met,— 


he lady and her lover in the midst, — 


T 
Spoke to his lords, demanding them of this: 


*“ What merits he, the servant of the king, 
Forgetful of his place, his trust, his oath, 

Who, for his own bad end, to hide his fault, 
Makes use of her, a Princess of the realm, 

As of a mule, —a beast of burden ! — borne 
Upon her shoulders through the winter’s nigh 
“ Death!” said the an 


And knight and squire and minion murmured, ‘ 


” 


And wind and snow ? 


Not one discordant voice. But Charlemaign — 
Though to his foes a circulating sword, 

Yet, as a king, mild, gracious, exorable, 

Blest in his children too, with but one born 

To vex his flesh like an ingrowing nail — 
Looked kindly on the trembling pair, and said : 

“ Yes, Eginardus, well hast thou deserved 

Death for this thing; for, hadst thou loved her so, 
Thou shouldst have sought her Father’s will in this, 
Protector and disposer of his child, — 

And asked her hand of him, her lord and thine. 
Thy life is forfeit here ; but take it, thou! — 
Take even two lives for this forfeit one ; 

And thy fair portress — wed her; honor God, 
Love one another, and obey the king.” 

Thus far the legend; but of Rhotrude’s smile, 

Or of the lords’ applause, as truly they 

Would have applauded their first judgment too, 
We nothing learn: yet still the story lives, 
Shines like a light across those dark old d Lys, 
Wonderful glimpse of woman’s wit and love, 

And worthy to be chronicled with hers 

Who to her lover dear threw down her hair, 
When all the garden glanced with angry blades; 
Or like a picture framed in battle-pikes 

And bristling swords, it hangs before our view, - 
The palace-court white with the fallen snow, 

The good king leaning out into the night, 

And Rhotrude bearing Eginard on her back. 
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[Concl 


hen a ship, by skilful steersman wrought 
river’s mouth or foreland, where the 
wind 

Veers « 


bo vari 


steers, and shifts her sail,— 
and of his tortu 
many a wanton wreath in sight of 


1 he, us train 


Curl’ 


Anp Eve, alas! yielded to the blan- 
dishments of the wily serpent, as we mod- 
erns, in our Art, have yielded to the li- 
centious, specious life-curve of Hogarth. 
When I say Art, I mean that spirit of Art 
which has made us rather imitative than 
creative, has made us hold a too faithful 
mirror up to Nature, and has been con- 
tent to let the great Ideal remain petrified 
in the marbles of Greece. 

I have endeavored to show how this 
Ideal may be concentrated in a certain 
abstract line, not only of sensuous, but of 
intellectual Beauty, —a line which, while 
it is as wise and subtle as the serpent, is 
as harmless and loving as the sacred dove 
of Venus. I have endeavored to prove 
how this line, the gesture of Attic elo- 
quence, expresses the civilization of Peri- 
cles and Plato, of Euripides and Apelles. 
It is now proposed briefly to relate how 
this line was lost, when the politeness and 
philosophy, the literature and the Art of 
Greece were chained to the triumphal 
cars of Roman conquerors, — and how it 
seems to have been found again in our 
own day, after slumbering so long in ru- 


ined temples, broken statues, and cinerary 


urns. 

The scholar who studies the esthetical 
anatomy of Greek Art has a melancholy 
pleasure, like a surgeon, in watching its 
slow, but inevitable atrophy under the in- 
The wise, but childlike 
serenity and cheerfulness of soul, so ten- 


cubus of Rome. 


derly pictured in the white stones from 
the quarries of Pentelicus, had, it is true, 
a certain sickly, exoteric life in Magna 


uded.] 


Grecia, as Pompeii and Herculaneum 
have proved to us. Sut the brutal man- 
hood of Rome overshadowed and taint- 
ed the gentle exotic like a Upas-tree. 
Where, as in these places, the imported 
Greek could have some freedom, it grew 
up into a dim resemblance of its ancient 
purity under other skies. It had, I think, 
an elegiac plaintiveness in it, like a song 
Yet there 
was added to it a certain funcus-crowth, 


never permitted by that far-off Ideal 


of old liberty sung in captivity. 


whose seeds were indigenous in the Pel- 
oponnesus, but rather springing from the 
rank ostentation of Rome. In its more 


under these 


monumental developments, 
new influences, the true line of Beauty 
became gradually vulgarized, and, by de- 
grees, less intellectual and pure, till its 
spirit of fine and elegant reserve was 
quite lost in a coarse splendor. It must 
be admitted, however, that the Greek 
colonies of Italy express¢ 1 not a little of 
the old refinement in the lamps and can- 
which 


we have exhumed from the ashes of Ve- 


delabra and vases and bijouteri« 
suvius. 

But, turning to Rome herself, the most 
casual examination will impress us with 
the fact that there the love ly Greek lines 


were seized by rude conquerors, and at 


} 


once were bent to answer base and bru- 


tal uses. To narrow a broad subject down 
to an illustration, let us look at a single 
feature, the Cymatium, as it was under- 


stood in Greece and Rome. This is a 
moulding of very frequent occurrence in 
classic entablatures, a curved surface with 


a double flexure. Perhaps the type of 
Greek lines, as represented in the pre- 
vious paper on this subject, may be safely 
accepted as a fair example of the Greek 


The Ro- 


mans, on the other hand, not being able 


interpretation of this feature. 


to understand and appreciate the delica- 
cy and deep propriety of this line, seized 
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Gree j: 


their compasses, and, without thought or 
love, mecl y produced a gross like- 


ness to it 


union of two quarter- 


Greek 


| 


n this picture, and on this !— 
ed, delicate, sensitive, fastid- 
never repeated ; the other, 
lear, mathem: ical, com- 
ensuous, reappearing ever 
And such is 
pervading all Roman Art. 


lid monotony. 
rs took the delier trom the 

it never had the slightest feel- 
Ideal. 


tl unscribed 


But even this /etier, 


it, writhed and 
neath hands which knew 


} 


L De 


iron cestus of the gladiator 


subtile and spiritual touch of 


have no stronger and more 


convin ing P of that Architecture is the 
ty 


truest record of the various phases of civ- 


ilization than we find in this. There was 


Greek Art 


» power and capacities of new ex- 


living and beautiful, full of in- 


is; and there were the boundless 
But Rome 


to enunciate; and so 


and power of Rome. 
“7 

er own ideas 

ossessed was she 


with the impulse to give 
orm to these ideas, to her ostentatious 
brutality, her barbarous pride, her licen- 
not 
pause to learn calm and serious lessons 
] 


tious magnificence, that she could 


from the Greeks who walked her very 


forums, but, seizing their fair sanctuaries, 


L in es. 


fit her stand- 


ard ; she took the pure Greek orders to 


she stretched them out to 


decorate her arches, she piled these or- 
ders one above the other, she bent them 
around her gigantic circuses, till at last 

l 


they had become acclimated and lost < 


il 
ul 
their peculiar refinement, all their intel- 


lectual and dignified humanity. Every 
moulding, every capital, every detail was 
changed. The Romans had neither time 
nor inclination to bestow any love or 
thought on the expressiveness and tender 
meaning of subordinate parts. But out 
of the suggestions and reminiscences of 
Greek lines they made a rigid and in- 
flexible grammar of their own,—a gram- 
mar to suit the mailed clang of Roman 
speech, which, in its cruel martial strength, 
soucht no refinements, no delicate inflec- 

The result 

f 


was the coarse splendor of the 


tions from a distant Acropolis. 
Empire. 
How utterly the still Greek Ideal was for- 
gotten in this noisy splendor, how entire- 
ly the chaste spirituality of the Greek line 
lusty 


was lost in the round and curves 


footprints of Sen- 


which are the inevite 
sual Life, scarcely needs further amplifi- 
cation. I have referred to the Ionic cap- 
ital of the Erechtheum as containing a mi- 
crocosm of Attic Art, as presenting a fair 
epitome of the thought and love which 
Hellenic artists offered in the worship of 
their : Turn now to the Roman Io- 
nic, as developed in any one of the most 
familiar examples of it, in the Temple of 
Concord, near the Via Sacra, in the Thea- 
tre of Marcellus, or the Colosseum. What 
How ] 


pattern-like it has become! 


a contrast ! formal, mechanical, 
The grace 
intellectual reserve 


that 


all its lines, the divine 


of its freedom, the 
of its strencth, the secret 
thrilled through 


Art 


there, — all these are gone. 


humanity 


which obtained such sweet repose 
Quality has 
yielded to quantity, and nothing is left 
save those external characteristics which 
he who runs may read, and he who paus- 
es to study finds cold, vacant, and unsat- 


What the Ionic capital of 
Rome want® and what all Roman Art 


isfactory. 


wants, is the inward life, the living soul, 


which gives a peculiar expressiveness to 
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every individual work, and raises it in- 
finitely above the dangerous academic 
formalism of the schools. 

In view of our own architecture, that 
which touches our own experience and 
is of us and out of us, the danger of this 
academic formalism cannot be too em- 
phatically spoken of. When one care- 


fully examines the transition from Greek 


to Roman Art, he cannot but be impress- 
ed with the fact, that the spirit which 
wostced 


orked 


in this transition was the spirit 
“a vulgar and greedy conqueror. To 
istrate his rude magnificence and to 
right 


Le k 


of conquest he appropriated the Greek 


ive a finer glory to his triumph, by 


soul which was 


hem 


But the liv 


ing 


10se orders, and gave t an infini- 


meaning, an ever-varying poetry of 
nl 


sssion, could uved; nor 
] ited 


bn cre 
of 


be ensl 
1¢ worshipful Love whic 


ler the helmet 


not 


home unt 


So they became lifeless ; 


formally systematized 


ted to strict pi 


us arrangement en 


without waste of time in 


x contemplative 


stillness out of whi 

one the beauty of the true Ideal ari 

h alone man can create 
! at of 


avail himself 
‘+k orders, not as a sensitive and deli- 


1") 
Ke 


* whi 


once 


means of fine «esthetic expression, 


it as a mechanical language of contrasts 
form to |} 


of e used according to the exi- 


gencies of desien. The service of Greek 


Art 


Rome, it became academic. 


was perfect freedom; enslaved at 
Thus sys- 
tematized, it is true, it awes us by the 
superb redundancy and sumptuousness of 
its use in the temples and forums rear- 
ed by that omnipresent power from Bri- 
But the Art which is 


led. 


tannia to Baalbec. 
systematized is degra Emerson some- 
where remarks that man descends to meet 
his fellows,— meaning, I suppose, that he 
has to sacrifice some of the higher instincts 
of his individuality when he desires to be- 
come social, and to meet*his fellows on 
that low level of society, which, made up 


as it is of many individualities, has none 


Lines. [ July, 
of those secret aspirations which arise out 
of his own isolation. Society is a sys- 
tematic aggregation for the benefit of the 
multitude, but great men lift themselves 
above it into a purer atmosphere. 8 
Longfellow says, “ They rise like towers 
in the city of God.” So with Art,—when 
we systematize it for the indiscriminate 
use of thoughtless and unloving men, we 
degrade it. 


is found in the fact that the 


And a singular proof of this 
Roman aca- 
demical orders never have anything in 
the ken. 
ey say all that 


they have to say and express all that they 
sturb the 


common 


them reserved from 


] 


They are superficial. T 


have to express at once, and di 


mind with no doubt ; t any hidden 


meaning. They are at once understood. 


All their intention and purpose are pat 
t casual observer. He does 


ent to the mos 


not pause to inquire what motives actu- 
ated the archi mposition of 


any Corinthian capital, because he feels 


that it is made according to the dictates 


of a rigid school created for the 


conven- 
ience of an unartistic ag | there is no 
individual love or aspirati 
Virtually, the Roman 

the first century of the 
We all know how, when : 

Pagan schools was ne and the 
stern Vitruvian laws had become lost in 
the mists of antiquity, these orders gradu- 
legiance, and 


from that 


ll from their strict 
sd a new and healthy life 
but earnest Romanesque spirit, as 


And we 


times, the 


r ide 
in Byzantium and Lombardy. 
know, too, how, in after Gothic 
spirit of the forgotten Aphrodite, Ideal 
Beauty, sometimes lurked fur 
gin Mary, 


the cathedral-builders with 


‘tively in the 
image of the Vi and inspired 

mewhat of 
But 


. : le 
are singuiar- 


the old creative impulse of 


the workings of this impuls 


Love. 


tions of the 
Nature, ve 


have seen, offered to the former mysteri- 


ly contrasted in the produ 
Greek and Medizval artists. 


ous and oracular Sibylline leaves, pro- 
indwelling hu- 
all 


all her foun- 


foundly significant of an 


manity diffused through her woods 
and fields and mountains, 


tains, streams, and seas. ‘Those medita- 
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tive creators sat at her feet, earnest d 
ciples, but gathering rather the spirit and 
motive of 
selves, making an Ideal and worship; 
it as a deity. 
builder, Dryads and Hamadryads, 


ads, 


the 


G reek 


} 


‘her gifts than the gifts them- 
ing 
cathedral- 


Ore- 


But for the 


Fauns, and Naiads did not exist, — 


Oak of Dodona uttered 1 


1 book, from 


Nature 


continu ally 


was an oper 
quoted with a loving 
| 


illustrate his own de¢ 


1 her, but to 


Power whi 


ms with his careful c 


his sculptured lines to throw 
ward tendrils and vagrant leaf- 
‘t limits of his span- 


Gothic li 


"a religion of emotion- 

or; these, out of a religion of phil- 

al reflecti: Hence, while the 
vere wild and picturesque, 

serious, chaste, and very hu- 


btless the nearest approach to ideal 


Dou 


abstractions to be found in Medizval Art 


is contained in that remarkable and very 
characteristic system of foliations and cus- 


pidations in tracery, which were sugzest- 


adaptation, when 
somet 
version 


propriety of the use 


o oracles. was hinted by 


Lines. 
ed by the leaf-forms in Natu 


first 


the earliest phases of Goth 


thing like Greek Love. 
aperture seems a fi 
love 


llr al 
ar =| aves. 


of 


of the c 


these cl 


a constructive ¢ 
The i 


natural 


inted arch. 


a 


Beauty int 


which was around | 


Tl 


teenth century. But 


en came the Ry 


—it was 


was 
Greek. 


but which i 


life and its passions, 


In this 
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nple 
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hitectural 


But the 
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it all. So wanton were the wreaths it 
curled i the great mast 

of that pe wsied. that they all yielded to its 
subtle 


he sight of 


fascinations and’ sinned, — sinned, 


inasmuch as they devoted their vast pow- 


ers to the revival and refinement of a 


sensuous academic formalism, instead of 


breathing into all the architectural forms 


and systems then known (a gk 


terial to work 


rious ma- 
with) the pure life of the 
Ideal. Had Michel / 
lo, San Gallo, Palladio, Scamozzi, Vigno- 
Michele, been 

ed by the highest principles of Art, and 


known the thoughtful lines of Greece, so 


such men as Ange- 


la, San Bernini, inspir- 


catholic to all human moods, and so wise- 


ly adapted to the true spirit of reform,— 


Art 
and 


had they known these, all subsequent 
would have felt the noble 
been developed into that spher 


in if ilse ; 
{ e ol 


fection which we see rendering illu 
the primitive posts and lintels of antiqui- 


ty, and which we picture to ourselves in 
Hope as g orify- 


] 


knowl- 


he imaginary future ol 


wider scope of human 


os — # 
actively, auring 
Christia 
vast 


and 


tura 


accumulating, 


4] 
the age 


nity, a boundless 


{ forms, a amount of « 


on- 


ctive resources, for 
hit 
ALiLet 


innumerabie are 


human power. But in 


turies of this era the Love whic] 

lon- 

loy 

SW: sa d up in 
I 


and th 


to this architecture in its earlier 


ments gradually became 


lus- 
led 


true 


of the workman ; 


cious and abandoned luxury of lin 
it farther and farther 

> 411 
ed garden run to seed, and there was no 
In the ir 1555, 


masonic workmen 


istray from the 
at last it became like an unweed- 
health in it. at Beau- 
vais, the uttered their 
last ery of defiance against the old things 
Jean Wast and Fran- 
cois Maréchal of that town, two cathedral- 
, said, —* that they had heard of 
Church of St. Peter at Rome, and 
would maintain that their Gothic could 


be built as high and on as grand a scale 


made new in Italy. 


builders 
the 


Lines. [ July, 
as the antique orders of this Michel An- 
gelo.” And with this spirit they built a 
wonderful pyramid over the cross of their 
it fell in the fifth 
ear of its arrogant pride, and this is the 
ist we 


cathedral. But, alas! 


. 
le Gothic architecture in 


Over 
resque ruins the spirits of the old conquer- 


hear of 


those times. the wild and pictu- 


ors of Gaul once more strode with meas- 


ured gan to set up their 


tread, and be 
] 


prevailing standards in the very strong- 


These 


down the true 


holds of Gothic supremacy. con- 
as well 
Medizval régime, and 


extinguished th: 


querors tr umpled 


as the false in the 


utterly ut sole lamp of 
know! ledge which had rive n li 
Ages 
life 


This was the error of 


oht to the 
1 had kindled into 
lrals of Ex 


hepall< 
Renaissance. 


f Darkness an 


and beauty the cath irope. 


Its apostles would not recognize the ca- 


pacities existing in the great architecture 


they displaced, for opening into a new life 
careful « 
But the; 
ily, and slanted instead 
school 


1001S. 


re of a revived 
oted it out bod- 


an exotic of 


under the ultu 


knowledge 
the 
It was the re-birth of an Art sys- 


had de- 


conquest. 


le? vhich in its form xistence 

sod in an atm ere of 
It taught them to burn, and destroy 
tri- 


tly revolutionary in 


cress of its 
ull those mul 


titudinous expressions of life and thought 


which had arisen under the intermediate 
and more liberal 
ror. Ti 


instrument oi 


was one 


of ter- 
] 
A 


dynasty, 


uly, it was a fierce and desolating 


reiorm. 
It would be a t mpting theme of spec- 


] 


ulation to follow in iwination the 


probable progress "a Gi , instead of 
a Roman Renaissan 
but misguided school 


Tours in the latt 


such active, 

of Rouen 
part of the fif- 
—of Rouen, with its Ro- 
Arge, its brothers Leroux, who built 
the old and famous Hotel 
there, 


as the 
and 
teenth century, 
Bourgtheroulde 
Pierre de Saulbeaux, and all 
and builders who 
were employed by the Cardinal Amboise 
in his castle of Gaillon, — of Tours, with 
its Pierre Valence, its Francois Marchant, 
its Viart and Colin Byart, out of whose 


that legion of architects 
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and his Venetian forces threw reduced to rule and deadened in the 


ous bombshells among the ex- very process of their revival. 


quisite temples of » Acropolis, and, So the Greek Ideal, though strangely 
niting thereby the powder-magazine — transplanted thus into the noise of mod- 
h which the Turks had desecrated ern streets, was not awakened from its 
Parthenon, tore into ruins that love- long repose by the clatter and roaring 

t] ] 


tne i0Vve 


ly creations of Hellas. It of our new civilization. 
s not until the publishing of the fa- the uses of life, it still sle 
ious work of Stuart and Revett on“ The tions of Pentelic marble. 
At tiquities of Athens,” in 1762, that the those petrifactions were repeat 1 in mod- 
was made familiar with the exter- ern quarries, it was merely the shell tl 


yreek Architecture. ; the spirit within had not 


once created a cu- 
ion im the practice of 
a revolution extendi 
throughout Europe. 
to reproduce Greek temp! 
h an extent was this va 


shtless reproduction carried 


er lissan e, hows ver, Was 


\itation, and had not the « 


nd power t 


for the sentiment wh 


and the Love with which it was 

“re not understood. It he isl ovations on the ¢ xclusive walks 

ing up of old forms in new their own architecture. For they saw 

and the Grecian porticos and nly a few external forms which the beau- 

nts and columns, which were mul- _ tiful principles of Hellenic Art had devel- 
verywhere from the models sup- fit an old civilization; the appli- 
Stuart and Revett, and found ability of these primary principles to 

y profusely into this New World, he refinement of the architectural ex- 

e uy 

ks. The impetuous current of he y f irse comprehend. 


} “4 . . 2 
On us eTavely with strange lor c s ot society 


life beats impatiently against Al » year 1786, we find Sir Wil- 
umbrous solidity of peristyle which — li ibers, the ing architect of 


d well in its day the serene phi- his day in England, in his famous 


s of the Agora, but which is now. tise on “The Decorative Part of Civi 


impediment in the way of Architecture,” giving elaborate and em- 


and modern necessities. phatic expression to his contempt of th 
SI irit * formalism, Greek Art, which had presented itsel 
ld Renaissance, took him in a guise well suited to cause muis- 


vived Greek lines, and apprehension and error. “It must can- 
Pl 


iffened them into acquiescence with a i y be confessed,” he says, “that the 


ise mathematical system, which effec Grecians have been far excelled by other 
tually deprived them of that life and re- nations, n ily in the magnitude 
xluctive power which belong only to randeur of their structures, 


{ 


of artistic freedom. They were wise in point of fancy, 
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bevan to show itself. The strict limita- caise in the Villa Medici at Rome, to pur- 
tions of the classic orders were no longer sue his studies there for five years at the 
recognized as impassable; a s¢ ntiment expense of the Government. 
of artistic freedom, a consciousness of en- ar was Henri Labrouste. 
larged resources, a far wider range of his attention was directed to the Greek 
temples of Pestum. Trained 


been, in the strictes 


rm and expression, were evident in 


, as he had 
town and country, in civil and ecck t academic architec- 
; and with all this delight- ture of the Renaissance, he was struck 
refreshing liberty was mingled by many points of difference between 
uliar refinement of line which these te mples and the Pall 


ladian torn 


which had hitherto held d 


revived from Greece and was the spotic sway 
t of this change. It was not over over his studies. In or nd and min 
monumental edifices alone that this calm _ proportions, in the disposition of triglyp! 
and thoughtful spirit was breathed, but in the frieze, in mouldings and general 
the most playful fancies of domestic archi- sentiment, he perceived a remarkabl 
tecture derived from it an increased grace freedom from the restraints of his scl 


i the study of Love moved 


legant and light-footed as 


—a freedom which, s¢ 


g 1 ing from the grandeur of 


gave to it a degree of li 


which his ap 


for in vain among the 
revival of Hellenic princi] lesisnow of the Academy. Stu 
i life into modern German de-_ elations with love and veneration, it w 
pies be- not long before the pure I 


xd, that architect confined in tl 


; and so well are these princi 


1@ severe 
1emselves with the mere ‘ ‘the Pestum tem 

1 of that narrow range of mo- iis heart, with all its el 
which was uttered in the temples i nyster 


heroic Gre e, but, under tl 


ese new or the new life which 


:pulses, they gather in for their use all ing its long imprisonment 


in ancient or modern ed and shattered marbl 


iat has been done 
i Romanesque of Europe, in 
I 


il on his return to Paris, in 
Sa i r A grave professors of the 
Bas, Baltard, and the rest, | 
} hem, as the result of 
rendered cath fully elaborated drawin; 
their choice of at Pestum. Witnessing, 
1d hesitating in ror, the grave departures fi 
tation of them into this new contained in the drawings of 
Thus the good work is favorite, they charged him wit 
any, and architecture as a copyist. True to 
those two illustri- their eyes did not pen 
} h } 


ick from the outward type, and t 


ics, not only the scallop-shells 


og he y at 
find technical obj ctions. 

upon their shoulders, but in their hearts never did such an absur 
» consecration of Ideal Beauty. 


sic architecture 
According to the usual 


as i 
custom, inthe ner! Palladio and the ilian 
year 1827, a scholar of the Ecole 


Beaux Arts in 


masters 
. ‘ ‘ 
des never committed such an obvious crim 
Paris, having achieved 


against propriety, nor could an instance 
of it be found in all Roman antiquitic 
It was in vain that poor Labrouste 


the distinguishec 


1 honor of be 
Grand Pensionnaire of Ar hitec ture up- 
that year, was sent to the Académie Fran- 


held the accuracy of his work, and re- 
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the 
been 


acl , } 
ademy that among 


had 


that this order 


no instance 


D 


corner, - 


ly so ruined that no corner 

examination, or in the grand 
I s of the Colosseum and the 
f Marcellus, 


a] 
the 


where, from the 
case, no corner could be ° 
ssors still maintained the integ- 
eir long-established ordinances, 
the assertions of the 

"even sent a commission 

temples in question. The 
a confirmation of the fact, the 
Paris, the consequent brand- 
19 artist as an architectural 
1 continued persec ution of 
Un- 
hed 


ocked many 


e des Be aux Arts. 
r, Labrouste blis 


nich 


, to W 


Ss, Ss} mpathizing with 


hn could be so strong 


in 


‘truth as to brave in its 


the powerful 


the new Renais- 


foundes 


and, in this genial at- 


began to exer- 


igh and 


k lines 
ce far more thoro 
had _ hithert 


whole history of Art. 


» been experi- 
To 
vant fancy of the French 
n was especially grateful. 

f tl 


\is nation soon learned 
in these newly opened paths, their 


invention and sentiment, so long straiten- 


ed and ifined within the severe limits 
ld system, could move with the 
freedom, and at the same time be 
d from li by the 

of the Thus 


crace, and fecundity of 


entious excess 


new lines. 


ht found here a most welcome out- 


yr some time the designs of the new 
school were not recognized in the compe- 
Ecole des Beaux Arts; but 


0.6 >t 
titions of the 


when, in the course of Nature, some two 


or three of the more strenuous and bigot- 
ed professors of Palladio’s golden rules 


were removed from the scene of contest, 


the Romantique (for 


q so the new system 


Lines. 


d5uv 
had been named) was received at leneth 
into the bosom of the architectural « hure h, 
and now it may be justly deemed the dis- 
of French 


archuectural expression 


‘ouste was not alone in his efforts; 
but Duban and Constant Dufeux sec- 
onded hi 


Most of the important buildings which 


im with genius and energy. 


have been erected in France within the 


last six or eight years have either been 


unreservedly and frankly in the new 


style, or been refined by more limited 


applications of Hellenic principles. Even 
the revived Medizval school, which, un- 
der the distinguished le ‘ship of M. 
Viollet le Due and the 
B. A. Lassus, has , 
ened to a remarkable de: 


oa 
and h the 


4 } 
of the Academy, 


which shared wit 
the displeasure 
this has tacitly acknowledged the 
th 
old ere 
the 


m to 


purify, t 
tesq ue Gothic 


] 


modern buildings « 


new Boulevards, 
Jac 
of t 


the 


around t 


: " 
jues, and wherever else 

he Emperor has made itself f 
improvements of the French « apital, 


are by masters or pupils of the Roman- 


tique persuasion, and, in their design, are 


distinguished by that tenderness of Love 


= 
whit h are 


One 


and earnestness of Thought 
the o Art. 


remarkable peculiarities of 


of the 


fountains of livir 


most this 


school is, that it brings out of every mind 


which studies and builds in it 


strong’ 
trong 


traits of individuality ; so that every 


work appears as if its author had some- 


thir ess in it, some- 


1g particular to expr 


thing to say vith especial erace and 


emphasis. ‘The ordinary decorations of 
I 


windows and doors are not made in con- 


ventional shapes, as of yore, but 
The design r 


highly idiosyncratic. 
a distinct thought about this window 


that door,— and when he would use his 


thought to ornament these features, he 
it 
make it architectural, just as a poet at- 


tunes Ais thought to the harmony and 


idealized with his Greek lines to 
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hm of verse. Antique prejudices, Greek lines, a 
bent into rigid conformity with antique quisite, while 
ics, are often shocked at the strange of mod 
innovations of these new Dissenters from classics and the 
the faith of Palladio and Philibert De- ral world, ide 
lorme,— shocked at the naked humanity affectionate study, 
1ew works, and would cover it walls, and, interna 
conventional fig-leaves pre- 
the homilies of Vignola. L 1y- 
weustomed to the cold architect pecial su 
prieties of the old Renaissance, Structures of 
iabituated to the formalities of the irnestly 
s, the prudish decorum of Ital- 
window-dressings and pediments and 
lasters and scrolls, are apt to be sur- 


rised at such strange dispositions of un- 


-edented and heretical features, that 


intention of the building in which 


occur is at once patent to the most 
] 


usual observer, and the story of its des- 
ition told with the elk juence of a po- 
al and monumental language. All of modern archi 
eat revolutions have proved how hard motives have 
through the crust of custom, human life, 
his has been no exceptic n to the istic .% 
yet in justice it must be said that — thos 
intelligent mind, every eye possess- give the imm 
 oifte d simpli ity of vision,” to of ce partes 
use a happy phrase of Hawthorne’s, rec- 
ognizes the truth and wisdom there are 
ie blessed renovations of the R 
and looks upon them as the 
besom clearing away 
bs which ages of 
thickly around 
hitecture. 
Unlike the unwieldy and ponderous 
or Italian systems, whose pride 
ot stoop to anything beneath the 
haughtiest uses of life without being 
broken into the whims of the vrote sque 
and Rococo, the Romantique has already 
exhibited the graceful ease with which it 
be applied to the most playful as man life 
as the most serious employm« nts of its aet uils an Lit al ve rsit n ¢ f 
It has decorated the perfumer’s the character and public services of the 
the Boulevards with the most distinguished deceased. The finest and 


1 


' : . 
t color and the 


ieate fancies woven out of the odor most eloquent resources o 
flowers and the finest fabrics of Na- chisel are brougl ar on the w 


and, in the hands of Labrouste, has and the wl 


} 
Ole, CC 


built the great Bibliotheque Ste. Gene- sitive and delicat 


viéve, the most important work with pure thus embodies one of 
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sive eleo 
Madame 
Cimetié 


The 
Vernet, in the 


tomb of 


its chaste and 
‘om Gothie re strictions 

life and poe tie « X- 
must be exceedingly 


Pa “ie 
Love which commanded 


set variations of 
| Palladian windows and 


of Gothic cham- 


7 
th ail manner 


ispidations and foliations, and 
iventional 8} mbols of archi- 


} 


h undeniably have more of 


them, — so accus- 
1¢se 


‘ople become to tl 


4 4 &, 1 
at art of which these 


Gree k Line Ss. 


been 


have the only 
j ; i to 
n the humatr 

work which it 


dared templ Ss. 
I 

In our own humanity 

form as a lanzuage, 

true 

ine tive 


our own dist 


rance of monume 

this sublime knowledge comes 
8 ty of the knowledge ol precec 
great Past supplie raw mate- 


rial, with « I rs, COk nd areade 8, 
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ern design, bt ake them live and 
architraves, buttresses, battlements, vau speak intellion ily to the people throug! 
the eloquent modifications of our own in- 


diments, consoles, corni 
I 
1 


pinnacles, arches, lintels, rusticat 


stinctive lines of Life and Beauty. 


ustrades, piers, pilasters, trefoils, Z 
the innumerable ec nventionalities of he riddle he modern Sphinx is, 


nf 


ture. It is plainly our d 
| : 


revive and combine these in tho 


: 
1 weary changes which consti 
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maker 1} 


ms cely to end I I 
ound; as Mr. Pickwick, 
the belligerent rival 


| 


pliment his next-door 1 
+1 aad 
his window. 


hospitable frie 
y on his hospit ility 


ly, when vou make 
apartments to be tarred and 
Ss never tu 


Maryland 


t one opportunity, am 
| A 


is fades the fancy of an “ inde- ynspirate in 


pendent neutrality ” for the Old Domi 
ion. It ought to fade;— for ner lity ith it also went the whole 
| Sec essionists. For one weet 


is a crime, where one’s mother’s life is at 
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> 1 


the dilemma with so d 


2 us NO poss 
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come out of this conflict victoriou 


’ escaping also the more serious 
of conquering ourst lve $ by ( ompro- 


mise, and the case of free government is 
settled past eavil. History may put up 


l like Wellington at Water- 


her spy-glass, 
i rhe field is won. 


' 


’ } oo 
> two have been take 
1 superiiuous boa 


ry internal 


evidence 


Certainly th 


* general 


» to this moment, has yield 


ower, while it 


es ot 


veakness and ind 
how can an army like 


eady 


members most! 
exertion 


} 


without mec inic 


invention ; redit ; 

tered in their movements by the limited 
rolling stoc k of their scanty railways ; 
tethered to their own homes by the fear 
of insurrection ;— what element of solid 


strength have they, to set against these 


In 


world, strong 


the 


in peace is 


things ? present state 


strong in war. 


In modern times an army of heroes is 


useless without facilities for arming, tr 


Y 
ns- 


porting, and feeding it, to say nothing 
of the more ignoble circumstance of pay. 
: ] 

il econo 


Consideratior sit e politi 
my rende1 st impossible for a slave 
holding 


nor do the habits of 


army 


ly fit its members to | 
In remembering 


was then a region of ha 


he 

if they insist on invoki 

to decide which 
»so. It will be fou 
" confound- 

Because 
the Southern masses are as ignorant of 
the Scottish High- 


landers, they infer themselves to be as 


ing barbarism with strength. 


letters and of arts as 
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ven the brave and har- 
, } : : 

proved powerless against 

of Eneg- 


resources 
and it is not ea 


down to 


ion of “ Bo 
supposed war-cry 


ians! Booty 


parody 


nce 
n 


ords of the “ Richmond Whig 
is more rich spoil within a 
New York and Phi 
ywn well weary of found in the whole of tl 
en State of Vir vinia - 
auction, if it 


war-cry 


1 ] 
that woul l 


mens 


nut have 


of heroes amon 
lists. Ther 


these I rodivi 


seems to 


} us fellows 


ford’s men were once 
nander, in the writ- 
heir way down the Mis- our people 
1856. 6 Boy _— quoth 
official, ™ you had bet- 


Thenever we 


step to the inevita rrent W 
events along. It is the I enalty 
came in that it sometimes appears, even to itself, 
ny, you always took a 


like irresolution or timidity. Not a fool- 





99° 
ish charge has been brought against North- 
ern energy in this contest, that was not 
urged equally in the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The royal troops thought Massa- 
chusetts as easy to subdue as the South 
Carolinians affect to think, and expressed 
it in almost the same language :—“ When- 
ever it comes to blows, he that can run 
himself best off.” 
that “the 


abroad have too generally got the 


} 


the 


fastest will think 


The revolutionists admitted 
eonple 


idea that the Americans are all cowards 


and poltroons.” A 


. 1 
singie 


regiment, it 
h tri- 


The 


no pains to deny it. The 


was generally asserted, could mar 
umphant through New England. 
eople took 

iard in Boston captured thirteen thou- 


l cartridges at a stroke. 


The pe ople 
1 not prevent it. A citizen was tarred 


] 


| feathered in the streets by the royal 


\diery, while the band played “ Yankee 
” The did not 

Adams there is 
pirit in the Congress, and that we 


; . on 
sh ourselves with artillery and arms 


Doodle ple interfere. 


peo 
i 


* John writes, a great 


must 


ammunition, but avoid 


sible.” At 


le finally made up 


war, if 


pos- 


} 


last, one day, 


sc delil 


ir minds that it was time to rise,- 


erate peor 
~and 
n they rose, « verything else fell. In 
‘ss than a year afterwards, Boston being 
uated, 
rtified officers wrote home to Eng 
unnesl 


vords 


lly evac one of General Howe's 


and, 


Bh 
Complete 


in which might form a 
Letter-Writer for every army-officer who 
has turned traitor, 
ward, — “ Bad 
The disple 


I have in our present insignificancy is so 


that 


rom Beauregard down- 


times, my dear friend. 


asure I feel in the small share 
rreat, I do not know the thing so 


desperate I would not undertake, in or- 


der to change our situation.” 

It is fortunate that the impending gen- 
eral contest has also been recently pre- 
ceded by a local one, which, though waged 

ider circumstances far less favorable to 


North, yet 


by its results. 


afforded important hints 
It was worth all the cost 
rht, 


of Kansas to have the lesson she tau 
in passing through her ordeal. It was 
not the Emigrant Aid Society which gave 


peac 


e at last to her borders, nor was it her 
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‘ 
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shifting panorama of evanescent govern- 
ors; it was the sheer physical superiority 
of her Free-State emior 


Kansas afforded the im- 


ints, after they 
took up arms. 
portant discovery, as some Southern « 

cers once naively owned at Le ompton, 
that “ Yankees would fight.” Patient to 
the verge of humiliation, the settlers rose 


‘ 1 


at last only to achieve a victory so ab- 
surdly rapid that it was almost a new dis- 
appointment ; the contest was not so much 


a series of I 


+ y 
»nle- 


vattles as a succession of ste« 
chases, of efforts 


Missouri, Virginia, and South C 


to get within 


invariably disappearin 
’ 


swell, precisely 


m the ve ree 


, . ‘ 
the emigrants appear 


the next. The slaveholders had imme: 


advantages: many of the settlers were in 
h them to 


leacue wit drive out i re- 
mainder; they had the General Govern- 


} 


ment always aiding them, more or less 


openly, with money, arms, provisions 

they had always 

the Missouri border to retreat upon, and 

the Missouri River to bl Yet the y 
17 


a : P ; 
failed so miserably, that every Kansas | 


at last had his story 


, HOrs- 


es, men, and leaders; 


1 
ocKkace. 


pany of ruffia 


pering by the casual 


are 
Lane was lurki 


terror became such a superstition, that th 


largest army which ever entered Kansas 


thousand men, by the admission 


— three 


of both sides — turned back before a re- 


doubt at Lawrence garrisoned by only 


two hundred, and retreated over the bor- 


der without riskine an engagement. 


It is idle to say that tl 


spe 


were con posed of pre ist ly 


1¢se Were not 
imens of Southern companies. 
the 


same ma- 


terial as the flower of the Secession army, 


—if flower it were mem- 
bers of the first 
and embryo Wiefalls. South 


sent them forth, like the pres nt troops, 


have. Tl ey 
families, planters’ sons 


Carolina 


with toasts and boasts and everything but 
They had officers of 


pute; and they had enthusiasm w 


money. some re- 
ith no 
limit except the supply of whiskey. Sla- 
very was divine, and Colonel Buford was 


its prophet. The city of At hison was be- 
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357 to be made the cap-__it a region of the earth to be avoide 
republic. Kansas was far as convenient.” 


“ We will make hera “ But how,” persisted the patriot, “i 


n a chain of locked you listened to what its natives sav of it 


‘r, and die in the ‘her Sir. oared 


he end tl 


nd there were no 
h or iron, — no chains, 
liberal running own 


1 
‘ 
tha 


Sumner’s “ Bar- 
seemed tolerably 


but how tamely it 
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their own petards. 3ut both sides have 
trusted themselves to the logic of events, 
and there is no mistaking the direction in 
which that tends. In times like these, 
men care more for facts than for phrases, 
and reason quite as rapidly as they act. 
It is impossible to blink the fact that Sla- 
very is the root of the rebellion ; and so 
War is proving itself an Abolitionist, 
whoever else is. Practically speaking, 
the verdict is already entered, and the 
doom of the destructive institution pro- 
nounced, in the popular mind. Either 
the Secessionists will show fight hand- 
somely, or they will fail to do so. If they 
fail to do it, they are the derision of the 
world forever, — since no one ever spares 
a beaten bully,—and thenceforward their 

ial system must go down of itself. If, 
on the other hand, they make a resist- 
ance which proves formidable and costly, 
then the adoption of the John-Quincy- 
Adams policy of military emancipation is 
an ultimate nec essity . and the re is nobo ly 
more likely to put it in effective opera- 
tion than a certain gentleman who lately 
wrote an eloquent letter to his Governor 
on the horrors of slave-insurrection. No 
] | i h 


doubt insurrection is a terrible thing, but 


so is all war, and every man of humanity 
But 
the truth were told, it would be that 


approa hes either with a shudder. 


the Anglo-Saxon habitually despises the 
necro because he is not an insurgent, for 
the Anglo-Saxon would certainly be one 
; 0] 


place. Our race does not take nat- 


irally to non-resistance, and has far more 
spontaneous sympathy with Nat Turner 


ith Uncle 


our desires, the rising 


Tom. But be it as it 
of the 
case of continued war, is a 


We must take facts as 


Insurrection is one of the risks volunta- 
ily assumed by Slavery, —and the great- 
est of them. The slaves know it, and so 
the masters. When they seriously 
assert that they feel safe on this point, 
there is really no answer to be made but 
that by which Traddles in “ David Cop- 
perfield” puts down Uriah Heep’s wild 
hypothesis of believing himself an in- 


to) 


[ July, 


nocent man. “ But you don’t, you 
know,” quoth the straightforward Trad- 
dles; “therefore, if you please, we won't 
suppose any such thing.” They cannot 
deceive us, for they do not deceive them- 

ives. Every traveller who has seen 
the faces of a household suddenly grow 
pale, in a Southern city, when some 
street tumult struck to their hearts the 
fear of insurrection,—every one who 
has seen the heavy negro face brighten 
unguardedly at the name of John Brown, 
though a thousand miles away from Har- 
per’s F¢ rry,— has pene trated the final 
secret of the military weakness which 
Washineton for us 


war for them. 


saved and lost the 


It is time to expose this mad incon 


sistency which paralyzes common se 
on all Southern tongues, so soon as 
very becomes the topic. . hese Salne 
negroes, whom we hear « laimed, at o 
moment, as petted darlings whom no 

} 


lurements can seduce, are denounced, 


next instant, as fiend 
madden. Nor 
first 
lynched 


in its¢ 


s whom a whisper 
can sympathizers 


ridiculed as then 


are 

as destructive. position 

lf intelligible, » combina- 

can under- 
’ 


a powder- 


ind 


tion is an absurdity. 


stand why the proj rietor 


house trembles at the si " flint 


steel; and we can also understand why 


some new journeyman, being inexpe- 
rienced, may regard the peril without 
But we should 


either to be a lunatic, if he in one breath 


due concern. decide 
proclaimed his gunpowder to be incom- 
bustible, and at the next moment assas- 
sinated a visitor for lighting a cigar on 

A slave } i 


ther contented and 


the premises. 


opul ution is el- 


. - a 
sale, or discontented 


and unsafe; it cannot at the same time be 
friendly and hostile, blissful and desperate. 
The 


should the Secessi« 


ordeal by batt 


result described is inevitable, 


=e = ° 
mists Gare to tempt th 


lone enough. If 


stop short of this, it will be because th 
prestige of Southern military power is 
so easily broken down that there is no 
temptation to declare the Adams policy. 


But even this consummation must have 
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political safeguards, 


modify the whole anti-slavery movement and appealed to arms. The nation has 


1] 
I 


the most momentous results, and entirely very struck down a 


the nation. Should the war cease to- risen again, ready to meet it with any 
as inaugurated a new era weapons, sure to conquer with any. 
story. The folly of the Twice ¢ mnquered, what further claim 

Gulf States, in throwing away a political will this defeated desperado have ? 


condit f 


the conservative senti- it 1 a disturbing element | 

hem only too well, must so put under restriction, shall it 
} I 

il on their own heads, when i . welaime 


ife last a day or a gener- 


vere con- 
] owever, ac- 
— which 

pressib] 

War has flung 

yur million slaves 

oh. It is meré ] 
| ‘ircumstance, and m 

he letter of the bond; a statesman so wise 

I 


} + 


1as confessedly prized given him new light, n 


wht, 


ties only for the sake of so self-confident but must 
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in nothing more than yy system, to which it adl 


of a brotherhood of na- as worn out 


; ; ee 
was unknown to the ancients, overthrown by foreign 


1 to have been incapable of un owing to this 
I 


iat 1t Was ImpossibDie lity of anc 
| 2 


internation 


ir domini into E til it comprehended tl 


np! 
=a 
ime cause some faint ap- the world. Had the ruler 
sand practicesthatarecom- of Carthage, Macedonia, Gre« 
lerns; but, as a general ia been capable of forming a 
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common defence, the conquests of Rome 


in the East might have been early check- 
ed, and her efforts have been necessarily 
orth and the West. But 
no international system then existed, and 


, 
rude attempts 


confined to the ] 


the at mutual assistance 
were occasionally made, as the con- 


} 
e strod 


le forward, wer 
and the swords of 


whole field 


i. 


nown to the 


mod- 
known to them at 


times 
best 
antiquity, should have remained 


The ] i 


ir inferior to the 


latter. 


a total want 
dence in one another amon 
f the ante-Christian period. 
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Christianity’s early home, but now held 
by the most bigoted and cruel of Mussul- 
mans ; and it is only the circumstance that 
they cannot agree upon a division of the 
spoil that prevents the five 


of Europe —the r 


great powers 
»present 
leading branches of the Cl 
ion—from partitioning the 
ble Ottoman Empir« 


The 
of man’s brotherhood, owerful in it- 


Christian idea 


upport d by material forces so vast, 
ingenuity so com- 
prehensive and so vari 
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naom, ar 


— 
lai in- 


1 
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iat division of the worl picture that is presented by 
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l 
of it being thereby af- icture, which is far from being so agree- 


known as “the busi- al to us, and which may be ec 


ts everywhere, but it is Cc ytton side : and it is because EK 
hat it has its principal and to a lesser degree France, is 
htiest works ion t 


its ‘mi iat American cotton must 


rms one community of — that our civil troubles threaten 

hat depresses or exalts upon us, if not a foreign war, at lea 
| 

t by its effects in all na- disputes and difliculties w 


pean n itions with whi 


a Union man in 
of traitors 


4] 


among 
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egin war, though the) 


es compelled to wage haracter of the Confederacy’s polity, an 


in Europe would be at the opinions avowed 
I 
it we could have that | 
1 with European in- 
crossest 

ore z = ° » 
hat any civilized nation shoul 
ing to afford any countenance, : 

sively on grounds of interest, 


of ruffians who avowed opinions that 
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not now find open supporters in Bokhara 
or Barbary, was what the American peo- 
ple could not believe. Conscious that the 
Southern rebellion was utterly without 
provocation, and that it had been brought 
about by the arts of disappointed politi- 
of us were convinced that the 


cians, most 


rebels would be discountenanced by the 
rulers of every European state to whom 
their commissioners should apply either 
We 


King Cotton was 


for recognition or for assistance. 


knew the power of 
sh much exaggerated in words 


10u 
; servile subjects; but we did not, 
because we could not, believe that he was 
able trol 


to control the poli y of old empires, 
subvert 


the principle of honor upon 
racies profi ss to rely as their 


nauuons 


ort, and to turn whole 
] 


ads 


in which they had been 


accustom to travel. That Cotton has 


done th not assert; but it has 
not a little to show how feeble is 


done 
rtai ] . 
ti ral ( certain classes in 


hen 


Europe 


fi adherence to prince 


bly cause them some trou- 


loss. 


become t 


haps lead to some 


| 
Pl 
i 


ant has not 
ope, as for a long time 
it 


it has certainly 


ief time to unsettle E: 

1 to convert the Abolitioni 
itain, the men who could tax 

s of their empire in the annual 


hundre d 


slavery of the blacks in 


of on million doll: 


irs 
n order that the 


that empire might come to an end, into 
’ 


the supporters of American slavery, 
of its extension over this continent, which 


might be made into a Cotton paradise, it 
the supply of 


not be interrupted; and the logical con- 


negroes from Africa should 


clusion from the position laid down by 
Lord John Russell is, that the slave-trade 
} 


» revived, as that is what his “ bel- 
™ nds of the Southern Con- 


federacy are contending for. The Amer- 


iri 
ican people had long been taunted by the 
English with their subserviency to the 


slaveholding interest, and with their rea 


i. 
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K 


iness to sacrifice the welfare of a wea 


and wronged race on the altars of Mam- 
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Whether these taunts were well 
deserved by us, we shall not stop to in- 


mon, 


quire ; but it is the most melancholy of 
facts, that, no sooner have we given the 
best evidence which it is in our power to 
give of our determination to confine sla- 
very within its present limits, and to put 
an end to the abuse of our Government’s 
power by the slaveholders, than the Gov- 
Yr as the 

British 


our 


ernment of Great Britain, actin 


agent and representative of the 
nation, places itself directly 


across 


path, and prepares to tell us to stay our 
hand, and not dare to meddle with the 
al 
the 


institution of slavery, because from 


of that 


and upon the supply of cotton not 


success institutic roceeds cotton, 
being 
interfered with depend the welfare and 
the strength of the liberty-and-order lov- 


ing and morality-and-re 


So far as they | 


9 ipping 
I 
race ! 
it, the British ministers hav 
country on the side of thos 
America be 


they eould ho le ne 
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‘ry to misgovern the 
st wait to see how far y are to be 
pported by the opini ountry, 


» a distinction can 


nisters and th 


and unbiase 
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elfish motives that go to mak« 


of politics, we have not the sl 
that the English people, in th 


of ten to one, woulk 
the supporters of 
but we are by 

» ministers would 
were they to plunge tl 
third American War, a 
in sending fleets to rais 
the American coast of Af 


to fight the battles of Slaver 
and the Carolinas, where 

stole negroes eighty years 
them to West 
found that that kind of commerce 
A wat 


tenance of American slavery, and to se- 


India 


: 
the 
flour- 
ished well in war. for the main- 


cure for slaveholders the full and perfect 


its” of their 


} 
| 


enjoyment of all the “ rig 


“ peculiar” property, would be no worse 
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than was the war which was waged against 


our ancestors of the Revolution, or 
those 
Republican and Imperial France, ostensi- 
bly for the pr l l 


servation of order, but real- 
ly for the restoration of a despotism which 


wars which were carried on against 
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may 


is more than once been 


We should 
, and should look the 


the face, 


prevent 
i 


hre itening- 


hot! 


move bot 


United States and Europe. 
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Jo 


read of them lone after the 


the 


tormentors 


and tormented have to their 


gone 
last repose, are exhibited by the Palmer- 
ston Ministry, — though it is but justice to 
Lord Palmerston to say, that he has borne 
himself more manfully toward us than 
have his associates. England treats us 
as she would not dare to treat any Euro- 
ption in ¢ 


pean power, making an exce 
, 
t 


case Oo he r general ] 
1815, to truck 


has 


repeatedly, 


sil ce 
contemporaries. 


rance when sl 
} 


much better ground for fighting her 


now has for taking | 
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that 
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same treatment 
nations of the 
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1 
when 
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and that the 
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etween the two nations 
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derstanding ” that yparently, been 
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a misunderstanding throughout, though we 
Per- 


he stre noth 


was 


were sincere in desiring its existence. 


h ips, when the evidences of t 


that we possess, in spite of Secession, shall 


have all been placed before the rulers of 
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England, they will be found less ready of the British Government, and the areu- 


1 


juarrel with the American people thar ments which have been ] 


: 
| 
were a month ago. A nation ’ ustification of 
» of placing a quarter of a mil- serious aggravations 
m of men in the field in sixty days,and fence. The first d 
siving to that immense force a respec- John Russell, Secreta 
le dk cree of 


consistency and organiza- eign Affairs, was 
s worth being conciliated after hav- land would not show ) 
n insulted. But would any amount Secessionists. His subor 
mnciliation suffice to restore the feel- Wodehouse, Und 
that existed here when the Prince of for Foreign 
iles was our guest? We fear that it i 


d not, and t for some 


ider-Seer 


he sentiment in America to 
1 will be as hostile as i 


generation, when 


lish mini 
judgment 
e, shall omit n« 
ng and annoying 


ypinion that is 


importance, 1 
founded 
lunderin 
shall help 
Lion, that nation would h: 


ompiain of any cons 


uld follow from its inabil 
ehend the condition of 
rhis country will not submit to the 
radation which England would inflict 
n it, and which no other European na- 


n appears inclined to aid the inst 


mpire in inflicting. Even Spain, p 1@ mean of Lord Jol 


ly foolish in her foreien policy, 3; in a worse 
id seemingly unable to get within a i 
hundred years of the present time, ob upon principle. 
rves a decorum in the premises to had pledged them 

h Great Britain is a stranger. ciples of the Secessioni 
The manner of proceeding on the part in a hurry to give all th 
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lusion that victory Russia in 1854-6, and 
mists. They unced guard of other fleets to 
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whole world. Into all of her thousand 
ports could the lucky Confederates 
o, and dispose of their captures, just as 
old Bue to sell their 
I in the ports of the English colo- 
nies. Nor could all the efforts of all the 
navies of the world prevent privateers 


commerce, 


the aneers used 


prizes 


preying oul as 


be 


and 


upon 
commissioned in foreign 
will sail from the ports of 

The E 
and the Caribbean 


ol 


East Indian seas, 


ntries. 
are thi 
mes and haunts 
yurag 


pe sf d to alk 


* Slave 


rd to pirat \ 
benefit of 
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siness could 
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farther from England than Paris, and the 
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an a 


-4 to strike 


and mora 


ish statesmen of 1793 


count between manufacturing 


s and Euro 1. 
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» all Britons seven-and-sixty 


] 
i- ry to 
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Distance and time appear to have 


ity. 
1° 
hing 


united their powers to make thir 
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pear fair in the eyes of Russell that wer 
inexpressibly horrible to those of “ the 

monster Pitt.’ 
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cians, and the Spanish-Americans as she 
has b nto a knowledge the Sx cession- 
j elapsed after the beginning 
1 Greece before 


the 


even 


professed to reg 
memorable 


The British historian 


} + 
contuct 


volution, writing 


“ Among the Eur 
aly 


England was prol 1 
the one most hostile t 


eriod, when her for 


commerce ot 
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¢ powers t 
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ek Government 
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an Order 
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s and Europe. 
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Pp 
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» of the Greeks a 
Lincol ) appear as 


hmoud IL, 
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1 
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Ce. Louis 


st en overth 
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That England recog 
Americans is true; but why 
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the Spanish colonies. 
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new world 
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into existence to redress the balance of 
the old, — and that, if France, as the tool 
of the Holy Alliance, should have Spain, 
it should not be “ Spain with the Indies.” 
This was in 1823, though it was not until 


1 


1826 that Mr. Canning made use of the 


language quoted ; and so serious was the 
matter, that our country was prepared 
to make common cause with England in 
i nce of the Allies 


dependants in the affairs of 


the interfer 


yanish-America. The questi nh was one 
1 did not relate to Engli 


concerned tho 


it Was not ae 


to choose 


tance to the C 


"a policy 


il P 


which she 


yntinen 


ver, were 
in long before she rec o 
pain had not the means of 
England, therefore, did 
] 
deerace 
‘ngaged in enforcing 
x pense of the 
and 
French Government was prepared to 
to Peru and Mexico, and to 

hat part of America whic] 

belonged to the Spanish Bourbons. 


Spanish Constit 
which process of enfor 


; 


Mr. 
Canning’s conduct was statesmanli 
and had 


» condition to send si 


. , 
) spiteful ; 


ind men to Spain, probably the 
] ] } 
ue maepenaence 
America would have been much lon 
delayed. He 
1 


nemy, and he delivered it skil- 


had to strike a blow at a 


at that enemy’s only exposed point, 
» it told at once, and where it is tell- 
ing to this day. But his action aff 
prece dent to the present rulers of 


{ 


r the treatment of our case, for he mov- 
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ed not until after the colonies had achiev- 
Now the British 


Government proclaims its purpose to ac- 


ed their independence. 


knowledge the Southern Confederacy in 
less than a month after the 
the attack on Fort Sumter 


it had he 


that ill-used fortress ! 


beginning of 
, and in about 
a week after fall of 
difference between the 
England did not 
the honors she has allowed to tl 
ic in Sece ssiol ists, é 


the Czar, in 1830 


vention of Russia. 
terest that Aust 


Is it for her 
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should be weakened ? it the purpose 
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- 
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the American nat 
Cottono 
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think, when 
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cotton is the chief necessa : Eng 
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out the Briti 
be better fi 
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ted, without its following 
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of the American ce 
so accustomed to thi 
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ever con 
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tution, because in that way they ho 
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landed aristocracy ; but the idea of change 


in modes of business strikes them with 
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of twenty 
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bels under 
it blockade with a fleet 
o satisfy even Lord John 
We 


now 


as to effectiveness. 
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it is in the power of 
to 


We 


belie ve, 
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saul ] , 
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WASHINGTON 
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when 


d there 


was an enormous tent,— the Sibley 
A simple soul in our 

— Tent ! 

» it: that ’s marble!” 
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the Capitol.” 


lad 


v York Seventh Regiment 


' or 
the Capitol,—as g 


as a Camp. 


the material it 
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raw requires. 
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time supremacy. The French navy, 1 
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for ventilation. 
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expected that the wouk 
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to 
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of Maryland notified us that we 
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find every barn a Cc mnecord and every 
hed Our Southern breth- 


ren a 


a Lexington. 


bts; 


t present repudiate their de 
but we fancied they would keep their 
warlike promises. At least, everybody 
thoug] 


or ban 


it, “ They will fire over our heads, 
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ing for the smell of powder. 
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he genuine simplicity of 
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soon 
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Chamber 


gave us the Representatives 
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lection, every one us attained that 
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In we marched, tramp, tramp. 
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onets took the place 


Bay- 
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vocifi and name themselves 
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were neat uniforms 
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[July, 


vantage, compared with the usual cos- 
tumes of the usual dramatis persone of 
the scene. 


It was dramatic business, our entrance 


there. The new Chamber is gorgeous, but 


ineffective. Its ceiling is flat, and panel- 
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dust. h dirt must have an im- 
moral 

After the w h 

to the 


compan ’ h to 


we showed ourselves 

Washington, marching by 

a different hotel, to 

one of the ceremo- 
We 


amuse 


dinne1 became 
nies of ¢ 
The Wa ians were 
Three times a 
nctuality, our lines form- 
d down the hill to scufile 
squads of waiters for 


erable. 
ountered 


In these 
by-an 

’ 
sold 


ts, and, most 


Ne 
1¢ 


But of 


Island men, in b 


hats. 


rsaqlicre 


+ t 1) at 
post of ours at 


post 
was at its freshest 


attractive 
ing 
ry day was more « xqui- 
nner. We drilled morn- 

: - ‘ ae 
vening, aimost hourly, in 
east of the building. 
ound 


n ial 


that they rattled 


twice as alert as 


Recruits became old sol- 

e. And as to awkward 
that would have been the 
nd lubbers in the piping 
now learned to toe 


the 


ir eyes right and their 


‘op the butts of their mus- 
hing their corns, and 
of flank and file, — and 


leed heroes before 
between our drills we lay 
the 


th the odors of snowballs 


or sh ide on sweet 


stnut blooms drifting to us 


} 
ana bors 
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with every whiff of breeze, and amused 
ourselves with watching the evolutions of 
our friends of the Massachusetts Eichth, 
and other less experienced soldiers, as 
they appeared upon the field. They, 
too, like ourselves, were going through 
the transformations. These sturdy fel- 
lows were then in a rough enough ¢ hrys- 
alis of uniform. That shed, they would 
look worthy of themselves. 

But the best of the entertainment was 


within the Capitol. Some three thousand 


” more of us were now quartered there. 


he Massachusetts Eighth re under 
No fear of 


Massachusetts 


dome. 
The 
for 


want of air for 
Sixth 


their State in the 


were 
eloquent senate 
Chamber. It was singul: rly fitting, among 
the many coincidences i 
this regiment, that they shoul 
tac itly avenging the assault 1 
ner and the attempts to bully the 
pregnable Wilson. 

In the recesses, caves, and crypts of the 
Capitol what other legions were bestow- 


ed I do not know. 


and sometimes when out of my reckoning 


I daily lost myself, 
was put on the way by sentries of strange 
corps, a Reading Light Infantry man, 
We 
rhere was a fine enthusiasm among us: 
not the 


that 


or some other. all fi 


ternized. 


soldierly rivalry in discipline 


may grow up in future between 


on of different States acting together, 
he brotherhood ol 


the field 


ardent fellows 


first and earnest in the 
Cause. 


All our life 


dramatic and sensational. 


in the Capitol was most 


Before it was fairly light in the dim in- 
terior of the Re prese ntatives Chamber, the 
réveilles of the different r« giments came 


rattling through the corridors. Every 


The 


impressive sound of the hushed breathing 


snorer’s trumpet suddenly paused. 


of a thousand sleepers, marking off the 
fleet moments of the night, gave way to 
The boy ele- 


ment is large in the Seventh Regiment. 


a most vociferous uproar. 


Its slang dictionary is peculiar and un- 


abridged. As soon as we woke, the pit 


gal- 


began to chaff the galleries, and the 
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were allowe d noise 


We 


nearly ad libitum. 


leries the pit. 
Our riotous tenden- 
the 
We joked, 
the 


cies, if the .) existed, escaped by 
sali ty-valve of the larynx. 
we shouted, we sang, we mounted 
Speaker’s desk and made speeches,— 
always to the point; for if any but a wit 
ventured to give tongue, he was cough- 
ed Let the 


M. C.s adopt this plan and silence their 


down without ceremony. 


dunces. 
With all our jollity we preserved very 


tolerable decorum. The regiment is as- 


Sez bien compose. 


Many of its privates 


are distinctly gentlemen of breeding and 
character. 


th l 


espriu de 
i 


The tone is mainly good, and 


ct rps high. 


If the Colonel 
’em!” I 


know that the Seventh would do brilliant- 
| 


should say, “ Up, boys, and at 


y in the field. I speak now of i 


vior in-doors. This certainly di 
it. Our thousand did the C 


harm that a corporal’s 


apitol 
with mops and tubs could not repair 
forenot ¥ am 


i we 


yalen. 
should 
country better by a little Vandalism. The 


Capitol have 


1 
i 


have S¢ rved our 


decorations of the 


flavor of the Southwestern st 


saloon. The pictures (now, by the 


carefully covered) would most of them be 


the better, if the figures were bayoneted 
Both— 


to that 


and the backgrounds sabred out. 


pictures and decorations — belong 
bygone epoch of our country when men 
shaved the moustache, dressed like par- 
sons, said 7 Sir,” and che wed tobacco, -— 
a transition epoch, now become an his- 
toric blank. 

le- 
Ev- 


one had his little tale of active ser- 


The home - correspondence of our 
gion of young heroes was illimitable. 
ery 
vice to relate. A decimation of the regi- 
ment, more or less, had profit d by the 
tender moment of departure to pop the 
question and to receive the dulcet “ Yes.” 
These lucky fellows were of course writ- 
ing to Dulcinea regularly, three meals of 


Mr. Van Wyck, M. C., and 


a brace of colleagues were kept hard at 


love a day. 


work all day giving franks and saving 


threepennies to the ardent scribes. Un- 


Washington as a Camp. 


[ July, 
cle Sam lost certainly three thousand 
cents a day in this mann¢ 

What crypts and de 


lars there are under that creat 


hs, Caves and ce l- 
structure ! 
And barrels of flour in every one of them 
this month of May, 1861. 


eat in 


Do civilians 
this proportion ? 

standing in the “ Position of a Soldier” 
(vide “Tactics” for a view of 
ful po 


bread and beef so enormously ? 


eTrace- 


se) increase a man’s capacity for 


It was infinitely picturesque in these 
dim vaults by ni 


ed at every turn. 


ght. Sentries were post- 


Their 


vuns gleamed 
gaslight. Slee i i 


in the 
their b 


softest. 


lanke ts whe rever 
Then in the ol 

were waiting their turn. 

had much of this scen y 


nomy of volunt 


ad whit- 
‘ms, curled 
he, and was scowling his man 
for Uncle Sam’s approval. 
We were drawn up 
the Capitol Sc 
Presently 
geous officer, in full fig. 
Dowell !” 1 


somel OUuy 
presented arms. 


juare for 
1 
peiore us al Care a 


“Major Me- 


whispered, 


vor- 


He is a Gener 
Marshal, 


with a h 


perhaps a Field 


now 


motions come | 


jump, in these times, when demerit re- 
signs and merit sta 
the front. 

Major-Col nel-Ge ne ral 


a soldierly voice, now « 
and we all answered, “] 
} 


7: } 
soiaieriy. 


He 


tained himself with this ceremony for an 


ces more or less enter- 


hour. The roll over, we were marched 
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sides of a square ernment of the confidence, of all 
cain the handsome offi- men. And there was danger in the mi 
and recited to us the dle distance of our view into the fi 
: ] 


‘In accord- —danger of attack, or dangerous d 


ial arrangement, made advance, just enough to keep any 
f New York,” says from feeling that his pledge was 
» now mustered into holiday business. 
\ited States, to serve So, under the cloudless b 
ss sooner discharged”; echoed in unison the 
“ The oath will now be oath. A little low murmur 


magistrate.” arms, shaken 
ntleman en mufti, but 
vith an oil-skin 


Until now he had 


ven loll 
ck, salt junk, ; 
onfederate States | 
' 
tv, or tree 100 
ida, Mississippi 


stayed in our palace 
after April 26th, ; 
as the most original part of our 
New York never had so 
nimous a deputation on the floor of 


re, and 


1c , nin ever a more patriotic one. Take care, 


he Represent itives Chamber bef 
+} 


as was the case witl rentlemen Membe ‘ongress ! look to 


ive and many a migh- ur words and your ts honestly and 


veant in o isely in future! don’t palter with Lib- 

again! it is not 
d and solemnized by should get into the habit of thinking they 
] el 


, : i: , 
the stately ceremony of the oath. This are always to unravel s and cut 


again was most dramatic. A grand pub- the knots twisted and 

lie re ition of a duty. A reavowal of crafty fingers. The tr 
‘ ; 

} 


the funda tal belief that our system need the main de fer,— yes, and without 


was worthy of the support, and our Gov- the gant de velours. Let us beware, and 
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Wa sh in gton 


keep ourselves worthy of the boon of 
self-covernment, man by man ! I do not 
wish to hear, “ Order 
“ Charge bayonets!” in the Capitol. But 


arms!” and 
this present defence of Free Speec h and 
Free Thought ends, let us hope, that 
danger forever. 

When we had been ten days in our 
showy barracks we began to quarrel 
with luxury. What had private soldiers 
to do with the desks of law - givers ? 
Why should we be allowed to revel 
longer in the dining-rooms of Washing- 
ton hotels, partaking the admirable dain- 
ties there ? 

The 


breezes « 


May sunshine, the birds and the 

if May, invited us to Camp, — 

thing, under « Be- 

Abe wanted our 

company. Washington 
dn 

e country . oving, the 

I May with 

} 


cS, to agree 


cre nuine invas. 
ides, Uncles Sam and 


other 


Potomac 


r nth, were 
‘aptain Vielé, 
ridian Hill. 


vot, on 

np. We 
and farm of Dr. Stone, 
h of Willard’s Hotel. 
Amer- 


occupy the villa 


“1 
two miuies ¢€ nor 


I assume that hotel as a peculiarly 
i i ‘departure, and also because 


hub of Washington, — the 


an eccentric, having the 

e at the 
Capitol at the end of its | 
t] 


end of its sh 


ral, so they say, as well a 


Sundry dignitaries, Presidents and 
hat not, have lived here in times gone 
by. Whoever chose the site ought to be 


kindly remembered for his good taste. 


Ww 


The house stands upon the pretty ter- 


race commanding the plain of Washing- 


1s [ July, 


a Camp. 


ton. From the upper windows we can 
see the Potomac opening southward like 
a lake, and between us and the water 
ambitious Washington stretching itself 
along and along, like the shackly files 
of an army of recruits. 

Oaks the 


There are some noble ones on the undu- 


love soil of this terrace. 


lations before the house. It may be per- 
mitted even for one who is supposed to 
think of nothing but powder and ball to 
notice one of these grand trees. 

ivy -covered stem of the Big 


Cameron take l 
And now en 


scape will stay, 


tent -life 


*>moment than 


decamp. 
The old villa sex 


L res 


i 


not monas 


f 


[I course, 


lar 
entler 


horites dwell her¢ 


nth disdained everytl 


-which it 


rs’ fare, - 
mon civility would require 
do violence to its disincli 
fort and luxury, and 

down 
cellars of t 


York. The 
} 


with edibles, and in the 


sent by ardent 


most appetizing array 0 
cans, and bottles, shipp 
Sybarites might not sig! 


pots of home. Such trash may do very 
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well to amuse the palate in these times 


of half-peace, half-hostility ; but when 


ir, whicl 


Shall doubly the gale,’ 


then every soldi 


drop gracefully 


er should 


to the simple ration, and cease to dabble 


with fry ing-pans. Cooks to their aprons, 
and soldiers to their guns! 

Our tents are pitched on a level clover- 
field sloping to the front for our parade- 
eround. We use the old wall tent with- 

necessary to live in one 
to know the 


blev 


vast 


supe- 
| 

pattern. Sibley’s 

taken from sav 


T.] x Baal 
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cone trur 


14 
guard- 


battery, 
lam iful names, — 
rear, at right ang! 
mpany-tents, — its 
h Captain V 
ves, — its bie mar 
House ” and “ Fort 
ving and messing 


Pick- 


of the 


Lf 


sa Camp. 


new artillery company, — its 
shops, — its offices. The same, 
less well arranged, can be seen 
the 


Instead of such description 


rendezvous where armies now 
assembling. ’ 
day 


then, let me give the log of a sing 
at our camp. 


JOURNAL OF A DAY 
BY 


AT CAMP CAMERON, 


PRIVATE W., COM 


"ANY I. 


Boom! 


I would rather not 
— yes, it is — the mor 
its surly “ Hullo!” t 
Yes, 
—— 
at ALLEL 


fifes, 


—and, to 
» in the 


wooing 


"a moment a 


vantaloons and 


clatter their las 
tent 


i1i¢ 


in a ringing voice 


speak sharp, if need 
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By-and-by, after breakfast, come cor 
or; but “ Fal pany-drills, bayonet-practice, battalion- 
py men must. Then the or ills, and the heavy work of the 
calls off our hundred. There ar Our handsome Colonel, on a nice black 
ish voices which reply, several nag, maneeuvres his thousand men of the 
es, a few mean voices, and some _line-companies on the parade for two or 
so earnest and manly and alert that one three hours. Two thousand legs step off 
iys to himself, ** Thos« » the men for Two thousand pipe- 


} ] 1 


when work is to be done!’ r cl ( T it whitened with infi- 


of my comrades ever; nite pains and waste ¢ f time, and offering 
each fellow’s n yllable a most inviting mark to a foe — restrain 
ys of a thousand brav: 
the belt 
away and accept ti 
from the Confederate Stat rringly. Watching these battalion move- 
iT I 1 


1 
il coes of 


Ni-CALL, 


re 
are 


ty 71 ur 
twenty-iour 


ibles, sent us by the ; 
Each little knot of e protect vy fortifi mps on the 
», cooks something savory. ir ui ra ills. t may be made al- 
iture is not elegant, our plates nost a Verona, if need be. Our brother 
. there is no silver in our forks; reciments have posts nearly as charming 
erre, comme a que R *¢ as our own in these fair groves and on 
the s¢ rubs vrowl ! u } y tel vs, i ] , th se fair slopes on ¢ ither sid 


suffer no worse hi In the afternoon comes targ 
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J 
skirmishing-d1 
cruit-di 

ing para 
inspection, 
day, when « 


At evening 


pears. <A regi 


d spost l 


Washington as a Camp. 


ill, more company- or re- 
] alf- ast five, our even- 

me 

*, by 


band 


not forget tent- 
the officer of the 
] 


plays deliciously. 
parade all Washington ap- 
I I 
nent in- 


of ladies, rather 


} 


opserve Some- 


us. 
rrive, — Secretaries of 
Navy,—or mili 
pran ing steeds, | 
"t was 7 


” All which, — the 


113 


peremptory command to put them out. 
Then, and until the dawn of another day, 
a cordon of snorers inside of a cordon of 
sentries surrounds our national capital 
All ’s well”: 


slumbering, 


The outer cordon sounds its “ 
and the inner cordon, ech- 
it. 


And that 


Camp Cameron. It 


is the history of 


not n 


1ionotonous, 


on a Cit 
read it with feeling ; 
has his sentimental n 
he was touched by the 


est manner 


Colone 


and patric 
l respond d 


The regiment 


with his 
speet h, nine 
i 


tigers, — very bri 


There had been a note preparation 
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in General Thomas’s remarks, —a “ Vir- 
ginia, cave canem!” 


And before parade 

was dismissed, we saw our officers holding 

parley with the Colonel. 
Something in the wind! 


As I 


strolling off to see the sunset and the 


was 
ladies on parade, I began to hear great 
irrepressible cheers bursting from the 
streets of the different companies. 

“ Orders to be ready to march at a mo- 


ment’s notice !”—so I learned presently 
from dozens of overjoyed fellows. “ Har- 
per’s Ferry!” says one. “ Alexandria!” 
shouts asecond. “ Richmond!” only Rich- 


And 


could hardly be satisfied short of the hope 


mond will content a third. some 
of a breakfast in Montgomery. 

What a happy thousand were the line- 
companies! How their suppressed ardors 
stirred! No want of fight in these lads! 
Th 


habits, for camp-l 


»y may be rather luxurious in their 
oa 

They may be 
little impatient of restraint. The; 


have - 


as the type regiment of mi 
the type faults of militia on service. 

a desire to dodge a fight is not one of 
these faults. 

Every man in camp was merry, except 
two hundred who were grim. These were 
the two artillery companies, ordered to re- 
main in guard of our camp. They swor 
as if Camp Cameron were Flanders. 
hts belong 


content and objurgating 


I by rig 1 with these n 


r gentlemen; but 
a chronicler has privileges, and I got leave 
to count mys¢ If into the Eighth (¢ ompany, 
We 
' 


were to move, about midnight, in li 


my old friend Captain Shumway’s. 
out 
marching order, with one day’s rations. 
It has been always full moon at our 
This night was full moon at its 
‘st, —a night more perfect than all 


At 


into 


ection, mild, dewy, refulgent. 
one o’clock the drum beat; we fell 
ranks, and marched quietly off through 
the shadowy trees of the lane, into the 


highway. 


ACROSS THE LONG BRIDGE. 


I HAVE heretofore been proud of my 
individuality, and resisted, so far as one 


as a Camp. [ July, 
may, all the world’s attempts to merge 
me in the mass. Jn pluribus unum has 
been my motto. But whenever I marcl 
with the regiment, my pride is that I lose 
my individuality, that I am merged, that 
I become a part of a machine, a mere 
walking gentleman, a No. 1 or a No. 2, 
front rank or rear rank, file-leader or file- 
closer. The machine is so steady and so 
mighty, it moves with such musical ca- 
dence and such brilliant show, that I en- 
joy it entirely as the unum and lose my- 
self gladly as a pluribus. 

Nicht increases this fascination. The 
outer world is vague in the moonlight. 
Objects out of our ranks are lost. I see 
only glimmering steel and glittering but- 
tons and the light-stepping forms of my 
comrades. Our array and our step con- 


We 


up of a thousand members and each 


nect us. move as one man. A man 


made 
member a man is a grand creature,— par- 
he is 


the object of this self- 


that 


ticularly when you consider 


self-made. And 


made giant, men-man, is to destroy anoth- 
yr ii ; fe : ; , 
er | s | sell, separate pigmy 


other such giant. We 


failed to put ourselves—heads 


members of ar 


, arms, 
together as a unit for any pur- 


oughly out a simi- 


as to snuff 
Up to 1861, it seems that the 
business of 


Well, the 


tiie, Was no\ 


war compacts men best. 


Seventh, a compact projec- 
v flinging itself alone the road 
to Washington. Just a month ago, “ in 
such a night as this,” we made our first 
promenade through the enemy’s country. 
The moon of Annapolis,—why should 
we not have our ominous moon, as those 
other fellows had their sun of Auster 

-the moon of Annapolis shone over us. 
No epithets are too fine or too compli- 
mentary for such a luminary, and there 
was no dust under her rays. 

So we pegged along to Washington 
and across Washington, — which at that 
point consists of Willard’s Hotel, few 
other buildings being in sight. A hag 
in a nightcap reviewed us from an upper 
window as we tramped by. 

Opposite that bald block, the Wash- 


ington Monument, and opposite what 
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was of importance to us, a drove Roads and bridges are making them- 
of beev ine beef on their bones in _— selves of importance and shining up in- 
f the Smithsonian In- to sudden renown in these times. The 
halted while the New Long Bridge has done nothing hitherto 


its back 


wert 
ude—some three thousand of except carry passengers on 
Potomac. lHucksters, plant- 


them —trudeed by, receiving the « ompli- 
of our line as they passed. dry-goods drummers, Members of 
not so far from New York ‘ongress, et ea genera omnia, have here 


gone and come on their several merce- 


mentat 


ialects of the two can un- 
Their respective wy errands, and, as it now 


i 


the same ne sour little imp very 
end of this war, { fa “swee — took toll of 
f locality will be every man as he p a heavy toll, 

5 store of Pa- 


Every man—so 
seems — who passed the Long Bridge 


is stripped of his 


overt 


an Gao except picnic 
ther 


‘aw flats with fe s— 
Old Domin- as soldiering. As soon 
Seventh halt anywhere, or move 
s thu far been any wh re, Or camp any where, the J re- 


solve themselves into a grand tableau. 
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Their own ranks should supply their own 
Horace Vernet. 
more entertaining than at this halt by 
the the 
Stacks of guns make a capital framework 


Our groups were never 


roadside on Alexandria road. 
and red blankets dot in the 
The fellows lined 
] 


cep, on 


for dray ry, 
lights most artistically. 
the road with their gay array, as 
the rampage, on the lounge, and nibbling 

cir rations, 
By-and-by, when my brain had taken 
in as much of the picturesque as it could 
it suffered the 


I was suddenly 


brief congestion 
awaked 


Before I 


had rubbed my eyes the rider was 


known as a nap. 
by the rattle of a horse’s hoofs. 


His sharp tidings had stayed behind him. 
Ellsworth was dead,- 1ed- 
ly, and rode on. Poor Ellsworth! a fel 
! He had 


n him, that he ratt] 


-so he said hur 


low of genius and initiative 
so much of the | 
forward boyishly, and so died. 
look at his 
I ly, its young Colonel 
have lived in vain. 
we k 


As th morning hours passe d, 


ed th it we were the rear-cuard ol t] e tett 
wing of the army advancing into Vir- 


1 ne 


ized body, 


Seventh, as the best organ- 


ginia. 


acted as reserve to this { 


It didn’t wish to be in the rear; but 


reliable { 
| 


lier, be a se 


the 


| of being 
emere¢ llow-sol 
wag, be vazouk, be a Bills 


soneer, if you wish to see the fun in 
' 
van 
When the road crew too h 


of 


ot for us 


of the fire sunshine in 
np l over the fence int 
a big field beside us, 
latter 

a bore, if I 


what a pretty figure we cut in this mili- 


sovereigns 
Say again 


ic, with two long lines of blan- 
ts drape l on l avonets for parasols. 
The New Jersey brigade were 
; } 


on tne 


mean- 


wk ridge 


vad 


general course 


workie w 
just beyond us. The road and railr 
to Alexandria follow the 
of the river southward along the level. 
This ridge to be fortified is at the point 


as a Camp. [ July, 
where the highway bends from west to 
The intended to 


serve as an advanced (¢é 


south. works were 
e du pont,—a 
bridge-head, with a v ry long neck con- 
necting it with the bridge. iat fine old 
Fabius, General Scott, : 


flinging an army out bri 


no idea of 
cast into Vir- 
ginia, and, in the insupposabl that 
it turned tail, leaving it no 
sage to run away by. 

This was my first view of 
in construction, — also, my 
a laborer at a field-work. 
cis and counterscarp on 


paper, supe rior S10 


pe, 
other dirty parts 
they were, 
en scaffol 
the simple 
a thousar 
spades, and sho 
digging into \ 
for Vir 


swarmed 


Pay maste 


the 1 


grove up 


spring vorthy to be 
and what I determine: 
cations to be a lager-l 
no more! War is no 


Be it Arlir 
palace ofa Virginia Don, 


ties on 


1 


bler, but seedy, pavilion where tl 


Teuton washes the dust of Washin 





Washington 


is tonsils,—each must surren- 
Exit Cham- 


lager 


1 soldier-boy. 


goblet; exit and its 
iskey-and-water in a tin 

Such are the horrors of civil war! 

And now I must cut short my story, for 


As to 


Seventh in the cedar-grove 


er matte press. the resi- 


1d two nights, — how 
the hardship of a bivouac 
ind the starvation of coffee 
ow they digged manfully 
es by gangs all these two la- 
with what supreme artis- 

ir work was achieved, — how 
their corns with axes, 
brushwood from the 


blistered their hands, 


burn- 


ol 
} 


ropping shots 


novices with the 


amp Cameron 


ce was over. 


we, Providence 
neral Butler, save rom the 


! Ah, Washin 


Is sO mu 


sion ton, why 


1) 
, * our milk 
d strawberrie The Sey- 
ter a month of « 


out 


of service, and 


, if it would, to have a 


larger share in the war. 


INGTON HEIGHTS. 


I rook advantage of the day of rest af- 


return to have a gallop about the 


as a Camp. 117 
outposts. Arlington Heichts had been 
the spot whence the alarmists threatened 
us daily with big thunder and bursting 
bombs. I was curious to the re- 
gion that had had Washington under its 
thumb. 

So Private W., tired of his foot-sol 


Idier- 


see 


ing, got a quadruped under him, and felt 
like The 


me along the tow-path of the Cumberland 


a cavalier again. horse took 
Canal, as far as the redoubts where we had 
worked our task. Then I turned 1 p the 
hill, took a look at the camp of the New 
York Twenty-Fifth at the left, ar 
along for Arlington House. 
Grand name! and the domai 
ly quite grand, but ill-k pt. 
make beauty without asking 
oaks and a fair view make 


of Ar! 
tal 


all 

eton. It seems that thi 
iment, like many anoth 
ginian, had claimed its resp 

its antiquity, and failed to keep 

vel of the vad 

rh the liml ing 


reaches of 


time. The re winds 


trees, to fair- 
view over the 
Washington. [I had not 
that there was any such 
ir the « pital. 
ted 


iated 


But we have no 
what Nature has d 


When civilization once makes 


up its mind to colonize Washington, all 


th l 


3 amphithe atre hills 


with structures of the sul 


of will blossom 
, 


limest oinger- 


lington House is the antip 
: . 4 
‘roread, 


except that it is yellow, and 


} ? 

disposed to crumble. It has a pompous 
i I 

propylon of enormous stuccoed cx lummns. 


Any house smaller than Blenheim would 
tail on insignificantly after such af 
piece. The 
less, romantic, decayed-gentleman 
wholly 


the 


ntis- 


interior has a certain « 


are- 
effect, 
Virginian. It was enliy 
uniforms of staff-oflicers j st now, 


and as they rode through the trees of the 
New 
Eighth, encamped in the grove to 


approach and by the tents of the 


York 
the 


like. 


rear, the tableau was brilliantly war- 
Here, by the way, let m« pause to 
ask, as a horseman, though a foot-soldier, 


why generals and other gorgeous fellows 
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make such guys of their horses with trap- 
pings. Ifthe horse is a screw, cover him 
thick with saddle-cloths, girths, cruppers, 
breast-bands, and as much brass and tin- 
sel as your pay will enable you to buy; 
but if not a screw, let his fair propor- 
tions be seen as much as may be, and 
don’t bother a lover of good horseflesh to 
eliminate so much uniform before he can 
see what is beneath. 

From Arlineton I rode to the 
encampments,—the Sixty-Ninth, Fifth, 
and Twenty-Eighth, all of New York, 


and heard their several stories of al 


other 


irTms 


and adventures. This completed the cir- 
cuit of the new fortification of the Great 
Camp. 


The capital was out of 


Washington was now a iortress. 
and 


‘st lo any- 


danger, 
therefore of no further inte? 


I ody. 


and my regiment to leave it by 


The time had come for 


mysel 
or 
aqailier- 


ent ways. 


“ PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE.” 


I sHouLp have been glad to 
see my comrades through to their d 
but there was a Massachusetts man 


Monroe, Butler 


1ame, — has any one heard of him ?— 


ture ; 
down at Fortress by 
and to this gentleman it chanced that I 
So I packed my 


knapsat k, got my furlough, sl 


was to report myself. 


Si ok hands 
with my fellows, said good-bye to Camp 
Cameron, and was off, two days after our 


month’s service was done. 


FAREWELL TO THE SEVENTH. 


Unper Providence, Washington owes 
its safety, 1st, To General Butler, whose 
genius devised the circumvention of Bal- 


timore and its rascal rout, and whose ut- 


Washington as a Camp. 


[July, 


ter bravery executed the plan ;— he is 
the Grand Yankee of this little period of 
the war. 2d, To the other Most Worship- 
ful Grand Yankees of the M 


regiment who followed their lea 


issachusetts 


he knew they would, discovered a forgot- 
ten colony called Annapolis, and da 


no que sti yn 


in there, asking | 


} 


while I gladly yiel 
in, as last, but not least, in 
Chara 


y good, hard, 


capital. ter alw iys 


. , 
Seventh, faithful 


its fame ¢ 


* mere name 


made 
had 
Without 


tendered it 


not 
Seventh 
rescue. 
our lea 
tatingly, General Butler’s | osition at An- 
napolis would have been critical, and his 
forced march to the cay ital a forlorn hope, 
— heroic, but desperate. 
So, honor to whom honor is due. 
Here I must cut short my 

} 


vood-bye to the Seventh, and thank 


story. So 
s for 
the fascinating month I have passed in 
their society. In this pause of 
our camp-life has been to me as 
picnic. 


as a perman¢ nt 


Good-bye to Company I, and al 


lt 
l old 


ardent ! 


fine fellows, rough and smooth, cool 
hands and recruits verdant but 
Good-bye to our Lieutenants, to whom I 
Good-b 


derly, so peremptory on pa ide, 


owe much kindness! 


gent off! Good-bye, everybody! 


And so in haste I close. 





Between Spring and Summer. — Ellsworth. 


BETWEEN SPRIN 


x AND SUMMER. 


(A BIRTHDAY POEM, WITH ROSES.) 


To her whose birth and being 


Touch summer out of spring, 


These roses, 


reachin 


forward 


From May to June, I bring 


To her whose fragrant fri 


Sweetens the 


These flowers, Li 


With perfumed bre: 


Whose Life’s idez 


Through all of sv 


vee 


A vernal flow of feeling, 


‘ 1 
44 Sulmmer Gay 
less the cl 
Sheds grace a 


Her voice 


1 

ill l whose co 
] 

ound us, 


falls soft 


} 
i 


ming 


where 


as music, 


Her step drops light as air: 


Fair grace, to good related 


In her, sweet siste 


As in this House 


The fruits and flowers are 


5S tWiD 5 


‘D 
roses 


as 
Kin. 


ELLSWORTH. 


Tue beginnings of great periods have 
often been marked and made memorable 
by striking 


events. Out of the cloud that 


hangs around the vague inceptions of 
revolutions, a startling incident will some- 
times flash like lightning, to show that the 
warring 


The 


American nationality formed a not inac- 


elements have begun their work. 


scenes that attended the birth of 


curate type of those that have opened the 


t 


crusade for its perpetuation. The con- 
solidation of publie sentiment which fol- 
lowed the magnificent defeat at Bunker's 
Hill, in which the spirit of indignant re- 


} 


sistance was tempered by the pathetic 
interest surrounding the fate of Warren, 
was but a foreshadowing of the instant 
rally to arms which followed the fall of 
the beleaguered fort in Charleston har- 
bor, and of the intensity of tragic pathos 
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which has been added to the stern pur- 
pose of avenging justice by the murder 
of Colonel Ellsworth. 

Ephraim Elmer Ellsworth was born in 
the little village of Mechanicsville, on 
the left bank of the Hudson, on the 23d 
day of April, 1837. When he was very 


young, his father, through no fault of his 


own, lost irretrievably his entire fortune, 


in the tornado of financial ruin that in 


those years swept from the sea to the 
mountains. From this disaster he nev- 
er recovered. Misfortune seems to have 
followed him through life, with the insa- 
tiable pertinacity of the Nemesis of a 


And his old 


age, when for a moment there seemed 


Greek tragedy. now in 


to shine upon his path the sunshine that 


promised better days, he finds that sud- 


withdrawn, and stands desolate, 


“stabbed through the heart’s affections, 


to the heart.” His younger son died 


some years ago, of small-pox, in Chicago, 
: 


the Alexandria k 


] 


ind murder at ives 
him with his sorrowing wife y, amid 


9 lone 


1e sympathy of the world. 
rhe days of Elmer’s childhood and 
early youth 


were passed at Troy and in 


the city of New York, in pursuits various, 


energetic and laborious. 


of interest in the 
He was a 


and 


by circumstance, but conscious « 


story 
ars. proud, 
i 


sensitive, 


eenerous Oy, 


‘ upabilities, — not morbidly addict 


lay-dreaming, but always working heart 


ily for something beyond. He was st 
Chica 


and associated himself in business with Mr. 


very young when he went to 


Devereux of Massachusetts.* They man- 


aged for a little while, with much success 


an agency for securing patents to invent- 
Through the treachery of one in 
whom they had reposed great confidence 


they suffered severe losses which obliged 


Arthur F. Devereux, Es 
mand of the Salem Z 
Massachusetts Re 
the gallant part borne by it 


route to Washington through Annay 


lave 


ri? nt lj 
ne dis 


in the rescue of the frigate Constituti 


Ironsides,’”’ from the hands of the re 


[ July, 


them to close their business, and Devereux 
went back to the East. The next year of 
Elisworth’s life was a miracle of endur- 
He 


read law with great assiduity, and support- 


ance and uncomplaining fortitude. 


g, in the hours that 


ed himself by copyin 
should have been devoted to recreation. 
He had no pastimes and very few friends. 
Not a soul beside himself and the baker 
who gave him his daily loaf knew how 
he was living. During all that time, he 
never slept in a bed, never ate with 
friends at a social board. So acute was 
his sense of honor, so ce li ‘ate his ideas of 
propriety, that, although himself the most 
cenerous of men, he never would accept 
from acquaintances the slightest favors 


he 


once of a 


which was unable to 


told 


or courtesies 
He 


struggle between inclination and a sense 


return. me severe 


of honor. Ata period of extreme hun- 
in the street who 
He ac- 


companied his friend into a restaurant, 


ger, he met a friend 


was just starting from the city. 


him, but de- 
He rep- 


fragrance of 


wishing to converse with 
clined t iking any re freshment. 
resented the savory his 
friend’s dinner as almost maddening to his 
while he 


antly chatting, and deprecating his friend’s 


famished senses, sat there pleas- 


entreaties to join him in his repast, on the 
plea that he had just dined. 

What would have killed an ordinary 
His iron 
frame seemed incapable of dissolution or 
Circumstance had 


his 


man did not injure Ellsworth. 


waste. no power to 


mquer His hearty good- 


sometur ntas- 


from the 
He 
was a better time coming for him 


and bodily 


cy, free 


temptation to wrong. knew 


Conscious of mental 


creat 


that bri; 


y 


oth, with ht outlook that 


trene 
streng 


industry and honor always give a man, 


4 


he was perfé r secure of ul te 


suc- 
. . ’ 

cess. In a singular 
the 
dreamer and the eminent prac- 


At 


time, his mind was fixed on Mexico, — 


His pl uns mingled 


manner the bright enthusiasm of 


] 


youthful 


of the man of 


one 


not with the licentious dreams that excit- 
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ed the ragged Condottierr who followed 
the fated footsteps of the “gray-eyed man 
of Destiny,” in the wild hope of plunder 
and power, —nor with the vague reverie 
in which fanatical theorists construct im- 


possible 


Utopias on the absurd framework 
of Icarias or Phalansteries. His clear, bold, 
and thoroughly executive mind planned 
a magnificent scheme of commercial en- 
terprise, which, having its centre of opera- 
tions at Guaymas, should ramify through 


golden waste 


s that stretch in silence 
and solitude alone the tortuous banks of 
the Rio San José. This was to be the 
beginning and the ostensible end of the 

Then he of the 


ican arts and Ameri- 


dreamed 


gy penetrating into the twilight 
decaying nationality, and saw 


the natural course of events leading on, 
then Protection, and 


Yet 


rapine. 


Emigration, 
Anne tion. 


thought of cond t or 


first, 
there was no 
The idea 
erican and Northern. 
One 


at last 
was essenia 
that dream. 

V he n some one was dis- 

yutation 


} 


priet f ; ny 
I 5 Ol in imi} 


aly dis- 
h swept his hand energet- 
ip of Mexico that hung 


iat seemed thoroug 


exclaimed, - 
argument 
thern Confederacy.” 
idea of Ellsworth’s 
thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the militi ‘the United S 


He hed studied with great succe 


theory 


ss the 
lefenc e, and, from his 
ition of tl 
he was c¢ 
of well-dire¢ 
its entire efficiency. 
“dl it, a well-dis- 
thousand troops 
coast and 


States before 


nh our 


D 


an ad- 
cet into the field to 


reform this defective 
] ] 


to devote what- 


ever of tale: y was his. This was 


avery large w ikine for a boy, whose 


majority and moustache were still of the 


Ellsworth. 
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substance of things hoped for. But noth- 
ing that he could propose to himself ever 
seemed absurd. He attacked his work 
with his usual promptness and decision. 
The conception of a gr idea i 

proof of a great mind; a man’s « 

shown by the way in which he 

idea. A great 


planted in a little mind frequently 


to realize his 


it, and nothing is more pitia 


of a man stagveru 


spectacle 


ity under a thought too laree for him. 


Ellsworth chose to begin his work simply 


and practically. He did not write a 


memorial to the President, to be sent to 
the Secret ry of War, to be referred to 
the Chief Clerk, to be handed over to 
File-Clerk No. 99, to be glanced at and 
quit tly thrust into a pige on-hole labelled 
1 not haunt 


the anteroom of Congressman Somebody, 


“ Crazy and trashy.” He di 


who would promise to bring his plan be- 
fore the House, and then, bowing him 
ut, give general orders t is footman, 
home, hereafter, that 


man.” 


not float, as some 


theorists do, 
: : 
chastly and seedy, around the Adyta of 


and 


termined to 


popular editors, begging for spac 
countenance. He 
] 


keep his theories to hin : coul 
illustrate them by livir 
| 


first put himself 
He prac tise d the manua 
own room, until his dext 
was something akin 
juggler. le investigated 

every movement in an anatomical 
and made several most valuable 


Hardee. He rea 


that every movement 


improve- 
ments on 
formed 


1 su ceeding 


n 1al 50 
. low al croundwork ort 
He studied the 
he could hold 

rs, the most das 
» swordsmen. He 
as steel, and 


He 


ventilation - hol S nrous 


as true 
falcon. used 
h 


shooting 


window-panes. Standing ten paces from 


the window, he could fire the seven shots 
from his revolver and not shiv 


beyond the circumference 
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I have seen a photograph of his arm taken 
at this time. The knotted coil of thews 
and sinews looks like the magnificent ex- 
aggerations of antique sculpture. 

His person was strikingly prepossess- 
ing. His form, though slight, — exact- 
ly the Napoleonic size, — was very com- 
the 


esquely poised, and crowned with a lux- 


v5 head statu- 


pact and commanding ; 


urianee of curling black hair; a hazel 


eye, bright, though serene, the eye of 


a gentleman as well as a soldier; a 


nose such as you see on Roman medals ; 
a light moustache just shading the lips, 
that were continually curving into the 
sunniest smiles. His voice, 
instantly 

and his address, tho 


] 
musical, 


dierly brusqueness, was sin 


teous. There was one thing 


actors coul 1 nev 


woods det 


he always dressed well: and so 


the litary insignia pl 


rent organizations. 


these, a cold ircl inscribe 
legend, NON NOBIS, 
} 


neart by tie 


SED 


PRO 
was driven into his 


assassin. 


the Virg nian 
He had great tact an 


l ex 
ent, Was a goo 1 mathematician, possessed 
} 


a fine artistic eve, sketched well and rap- 


idly, and in short bore a deft and skil- 


ful hand in all gentlemanly exercis« 


No one ever Pp yssessed greater 


of enforcing the 


the affe 


respect and fast 


tions of men. Strangers soon 


recognized and at knowledged this pow- 
er; le his friends he always seem- 
a Paladin or Cavalier of the dead 


He was 


so stainless and 


ed lik 
days of romance and beauty. 
and loyal, 


Bayard 


so generous 


brave, that himself would have 


m. The grand be 
of the 


virtue the Flower of Kings con- 


guided his life ; 


tains the principles that 
he used to read with exquisite apprecia- 


tion these lines :— 


Ellsworth. 
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To ride abroad redressing human wrongs,— 


To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, — 


To lead sweet lives in purest ¢ hastity, — 
To love one maiden o1 ly , cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her”’; 


and the rest, — 
And courtlin and the desire of fame, 
And love of h, and all that 

Such, in and 
Ellsworth, when he organized, on 
4th day of May, 1859, the United States 
Zouave Cadets of 


This company was the machine upon 


makes aman. 
person character, was 


1 
the 
Chicago. 
which he was to ¢ Xpe riment. Disregard- 
ing all extant works 1 tactics, he dre 
up a simpler system 
i I A 
men. Throwing a 

1 — , . 
soidierly bearing, he taue em to use 
Discarding 


uckKrani strut Ol martia 1dition, 


pre mpu ess, and 


ve with the loaf- 


I 


rs and 


\iform 


binding 
a ul whi h, 


vd « onspi uous for 


ht and dash- 


left the 


ig 
s, and 
to fight, strike, 


these your 


¢ men for about 
short intervals. His dis ipline 
rivid. Added to 


martinet was 


\) severe and 
punctil » of the 


rigor of the moralist. The slightest 


hibition of intemperance or licentious- 


ness was punished by instant degradation 


and expulsion. He struck from the rolls 


t best 


] 
I 


at one time twelve of his men for 


breaking the rule of total abstinence. 


His no! il Pp ywer 


over them was perfect 
and a any one of them 
would have died for him. 
In two or three principal towns of Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin he drilled other com- 
panies: in Springfield, where he made 
the friends who best appreciated what 
was best in him; and in Rockford, where 
he formed an attachment which imparted 
a coloring of tender romance to all the 


days of his busy life that remained. This 
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10t have been perfect with- 


minor strain of Love in 


‘ompany took the Premium Colors 
United States Agricultural Fair, 
ullsworth thought it was time to 
le some fruit of his drill. 
heir soldierly défi and start- 
Marche de Triomphe. It is 
ill to those who read news- 
ustering clories of that blood- 
Hardly had they left the 
ago when the murmur of 
New York, secure in 
hip of half a century, lis- 
iet metropolitan scorn to 
shouting provinces ; but 
nson phant asms marched 
k, on the evening of the 
New York, with metropoli- 
ty, confessed herself utter- 
ly vang } by the cood thing that had 
Nazareth. 
Zouaves. As the erring 
Round Table said, — 


mm 
come There was no 


* two Southern com- 
| insulting defiances, but, 
nditure of epistolary val- 


} 


hough ingloriously, 

in New Gascony. 
ions, the heart of the 
ily out to these young 


pline, 


urance, their dis 


sters out of their propriety, 


2 people to intense and 
Chi ago wel ome l 
covered with tan 


vlory. 

found himself for his brief 

talked-of man in the coun- 

ke wildfire in 
School - girls 


s sold li 
land. 
eraceful wave of his 
ys tried to reproduce 
eur air of his attitude. 
brilliant in crimson and 


} 


up, phosphorescently, in his 
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track 


The leading journals spoke 


wake, making bright the of his 


journey. 
editorially of him, and the comic papers 
caricatured his drill. 


He 


had gained a name that would entitle 


So one thing was accomplished. 


him hereafter to respectful attention, and 
had 


system of drill. 


demonstrated the efficienc y his 
The public did not, of 
course, comprehend the resistless moral 
power which he exercised,—imperiously 
moulding every mind as he willed,— 
inspiring every soul with his own un- 
But the pul lie 


nized success, and that for the present 


resting energy. recog- 
was enough. 

He quietly formed a recime nt in the 
1 made his 
best men the officers of it. He tendered 
Yates immedi- 


ately on his inauguration, “ for 


upper counties of Illinois, ar 


its services to Governo1 


ser- 


any 


vice consistent with honor.” This was 


the first positive tender made of an 


y. 
or- 


ganized force in defence of the Consti- 


tution. He seemed to recognize more 


clearly than others the certainty of the 
coming struggle. It was the soldierly in- 


battle afar off, the 


houting.” 


stinct that heard “ the 


thunder of the captains, and the s 


Sull 


P 
intent upon the vreat plan of mi- 
litia reform, he came to Springfield. He 
success of Mr. Lin 
ae . .° 

In in the canvass then pending, to be 


able to establish in the War Department 


hope d, in case of the 


a Bureau of Militia, which would prove 


a most valuable auxiliary to his work. 


His ideas were never vague or indefinite. 
Means always presented themselves to 
him, when he cont mplated ends. The 
proposed 
bureau, which may serve as a guide to 
I copy his 


own exquisitely neat and clear memo- 


following were the duties of the 


some future reformer: from 
randum, which lies before me: 

“ First. The gradual concentration of 
all business pertaining to the militia now 
conducted by the several bureaus of this 
De partment. 

“ Second. The collection and system- 
atizing of accurate information of the 
number, arm, and condition of the mili- 


tia of all classes of the several States, and 
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the compilation of yearly reports of the 
same for the information of this Depart- 
ment. 

“Third. The compilation of a report 
of the actual condition of the militia and 
the working of the present systems of the 
General Government and the various 
states. 

“Fourth. The publication and distri- 
bution of such information as is impor- 
tant to the militia, and the conduct of all 
correspondence relating to militia af- 
fairs. 

“ Fifth. The compilation of a system 
of instruction for light troops for distribu- 
tion to the several States, including ev- 
erything pert 1ining to the instruction of 
the militia in the school of the soldier, — 
] 
| 


company and battalion, skirmishing, bay- 


onet, and gymnastic drill, adapted for 


self-instruction. 
‘Sixth. The arrangement of a system 
the es- 


of organization, with a view to 


tablishment of a uniform system ol drill, 


line, equipment, and dress, through- 


d States. 


plan for this purpose was very 
Though en- 


lis 


ete and symmetrical. 


he was never dreamy. 


isiastic, 
ide: 
equipped. 

i it 

Nominally, 
the office of I 


Herndon, 


ancoln and 


in effect he passed his time in let 


ing his plans of militia reform. He made 


in October many stirring and earnest 


speec hes for the 


He was very popular among the country 


I 


voice was magnificent ir 


people. His 


melody and volume, 


guage won l rful in view of the deficien- 


cies of his early education, his humor 


exhaustible < 


deliberate and impressive, reminding his 


audiences in Central Illinois of the ear 


lie st and best d ys of Senator Doug! is. 


When the Legislature met, he prepared 
an elaborate military bill, the adoption of 


which would have placed the State in 


enviable attitude of defence. 


jealousy of colonels and majors who had 


won bloodless glory, on both sides, in the 


Ellsworth. 


1 always went forth fully armed and 
he was a student of law in 


but 


complet- 
I 

Re public un candidates. 

his command of lan- 


in- 


id hearty, and his manner 


an 


The stupid 


[ July, 


Mormon War, and the malignant preju- 
dice instigated by the covert treason that 
lurked in Southern Illinois, succeeded in 
staving off the passage of the bill, until 
it was lost by the expiration of the term. 


Many of these men are now in the ranks, 


shouting the name of Ellsworth as a bat- 
tle-cry. 

He came to Washington in the escort 
of the President elect. Hitherto he had 
been utterly independent of external aid. 
The time was come when he must wait 
for the cooperation of others, for the ac- 
complishment of his life’s oreat purpose. 
He wished a position in the War Depart- 
him an opportu- 
the Militia 


He was a strange anomaly at 


ment, which would give 


for the establishment of 


he capital. He did not care for money 


or luxury. Though sensitive in regard to 


his reputation, for the honor of his work, 


his 
Merlin, — “ 


An 


eccen- 


motto always was 
I follow use 


this kir vas 


ot fame.” 
an 


tric and suspic ious pr 


ery thousands that er 


at Willard’s thought 
only det pet and sher 
and directness of his 
sympathy and thought! ; 
his delicate sense of honor unfitted him 


for 
grades the quadrennial rot 
Departments. He 

for the position he desired, and 
President, loved 

brother, made him a li 


scramble which 


such a 


withdrew from 


contest 


the who him like a 


younger uten- 


ant in the army, intending to detail him 


for spec i il Sé rvice. 
The ff-officers of the 


jealousy 


any effective scheme of militi 
overthrow of their power, and wl 
Zouave the 


liant and successful innovation, was pro- 


and 


in the young promise 


ductive of serious annoyance 


ve ry 
In the midst 
While 


South 


impediment to Ellsworth. 
of this, he fell sick at Willard’s. 

he lay there, the news from the 
began to show that the rebels were de- 
termined upon war, and the rumors on 


the street said that a wholesome North- 
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westerly breeze was blowing from the 
Mansion. 


Executive These indications 
were more itary to Ellsworth than any 


medicine. We were talking one 1 


ilities, and I spoke of 


ly existing as to the loy- 
He rejoined, earnest- 
peak for myself. You 
ul work to do, to which 

[I am the only earthly 


re is young 


vard as dear- 
no bet- 
before 
4] 
han other men, 


sm is not dead, 


Northern 


Ellsworth. 
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weeks what need to speak? Every 
day, by his unceasing toil and care, by 
his vigor, alertness, activity, by his gen- 
erosity, and by his relentless rigor when 
duty commanded, he grew into the hearts 
of his robust and manly followers, until 
every man in the regiment feared him as 
a Colonel should be feared, and loved 
him as a brother should be loved. 

On the night of the twenty-third of 
May, he Cc led his men 
made a brief, stirring 
their order 

-~ N yw, be ») 3, 2 
wake up at two o'clock for 
When the camp w 
He wrote 


business of 


announcing 


Alexandria. 


skirmish.” 
he began to work. 
arranging the 
He finished his 


re crossil ha the vA’ 


labor as 


tent by the shore, it seem 

‘the mystical gales from the near 
nity must have breathed for a moment 
over his soul, freichted with the odor of 
For he 

OFT iit 


two strange letters: one to her who mourns 


amaranths and asphodels. wrote 


him faithful in death; one to his parents. 
There is nothing braver or more pathetic. 
With the prophetic instinct of love, he 
assumed the office of consoler for the 
stroke that impended. 

In the dewy light of the early dawn 

With 
st rebel 


he occupied the first el town. 
his own hand he t 
the glori 
l of his blood. 


poor wretch who stumbled upon 


an immortality of infamy by murdering 


him died at the same instant. The two 
stand in the light of that event — clearly 
revealed — types f 3 vo systems in 
refined, 


true ; the 


onflict to-day: the 


courtly, , and 


cenerous, 
othe r, not lac ki e courage, r¢ 


less, besotted, ig , and cruel. 


Let the 
Slavery, stand thus typified forever 
the red light of that dawn, as on a Mount 


two s\ Freedom a 


in 
of Transfiguration. I believe that may 
solve the dark mystery why Ell 


died. 


sworth 
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Chambers’: -yclopedia: A Di tionary of 
Universal Knowledae Sor the People : on 
the Basis of the Latest Edition of the Ger- 
man Conversations-Lexicon. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Vols. I. and IL. 


An Encyclopedia is both a luxury and 

cessity. Few readers now collect a 
library, however scant, without including 
sort. Many of them, 
in the absence of all other books, 


one of some even 

of them- 

selves constitute a complete library. 

sritannica, Edinburgh, Metropolitana, Eng- 
h, Penny, London, Oxford, and that of 

are most elaborate works, extend- 
respectively to about a score of hi 
ght or nine hundré 


lumes, averaging ei 


ages each. Such publications must ne- 


cessarily be expensive. They are, more- 


over, to be regarded rather as a collection 
of exhaustive 


being 


matical 


treatises,—great prominence 
given to the physical and mathe- 
sciences, and to eral history. 
Brite a, the 


m of whi 


instance, in the 


, publi- 
n of the eighth editi 


e length of 


h is just 


some ne art 


i- 
jllows: Astronomy, 155 quarto 
( hemistry, : s tricity, 104: 
ramics, 119; 


0; Ie hthyolog ? 


lrodyr 


h one t thie 


octavo volume 


ipy several volum 
, containing a collectior 


garded in no ot! 


can be re 
an attempted exhibition o 


n knowledge 


, comn nd 
irse, to professional and hi 
ls, but far transcet 

stliness, the requirements and 
f the great class of general read- 


he wants of this latter class a 


rt of work is desirable, which 

per in price, less exhaustive 

, and more diversified in its 
In these partic » Germans 
seem to have hit upon the happy medium 
in their famous ‘‘ Conversations-Lexicon,” 
which has passed through a great many 
editions, and been translated into the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe. This is taken 
as the type, and in some respects as the 


NOTICES. 


basis, of the present publication, — there 
being engrafted upon it new contributions 
from this 
countries, such 


leading authors of and other 


together with extensive 


improvements, revisals, rewritings, addi- 


tions, and modifications throughout, as 


to constitute a substantially new work, 


exhibiting in combination the results of 
the best 
and American mind. 


labors of the German, English, 
In the departments 


of statistics, geography, history, and sci- 


} 1 li 


ence, the articles are all within r 


limits, accurate, and up to the 
} 


in the biographical and liters 


ticles there is a freshness and origi 


ty of criticism, and a vivacity of 


seldom met with in this class of public: 
tions. 

The peculiar merit of this Encyclopxdia 
is its convenient adaptedness to popular 
use. The subjects treated of are broken 
up and distributed alphabetically un 
their proper heads, so as to facilitate refer- 
ence. We are 
tionary of facts and events, where we may 
readily find 
to any particu 


thus furnished with a dic- 


whatever properly appertains 
ir point, without being com- 
pelled to expl treatise. This, 
d-book 


even for those who possess the more volu- 


> an entire 
by the way, makes it a sort of har 
minous works. <As a 


method of 


necessary result of 
such a treatment, it wil 
found, upon an actual count and con 
m, to contain more separate 
any other I ncy¢ le pa 
Although the 


it must not be suppose: 


articl 


gre, for they will be four 
clear and comprehensive \ 
isting information upon the particular top- 
ic, with a mastery which arises only from 
Montesquieu said that Taci- 
knew all; 


number of 


familiar 
tus abridg al cause he 
and no re: “an peruse a 
this Ency« I ithout being convin 
ced that the suc 


spicuous 


ss in preparing the pe 
abridgments it contains i 
to thorough knowledge. Its excellence is 
not confined, however, to the letter-press ; 
for we are furnished with a series of color- 
ed maps, embodying the results of the most 
recent explorations, and also with a pro- 
fusion of admirable woodcuts, illustrating 
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ial exposition duties of common life in order to exalt th 
may aid the bal. It will be recollected claims of a kind of spiritualiz 
that no other Encyclopedia pul and poetic self-importance, he instinctive 
country has advantage of illustrations. avoids. The thirteen shrewd, suggestive, 

The character of Messrs. William and and _ practical essays whic 
Robert Chambers of itself gives 


the subject wherever pict 


1 sensuality 


ih compose the 


present volume are transcripts of his own 


- 
assuran t the work is experience and meditations, and teem with 
execute a superior manner ; but wh« t 


facts and observations such as 


expected from the clear insi 


who has mingled with his fellow-n 
who is ¢ uriously critical of the n 
tic phenomena of tl 

says on the Art of Putt 

ty Malignity 


ness, 


Growing Old 
perceptions 
man experi 

ks surpri 
of homely common sense, as 


world of organized illusions 


sence 


| 


xception to th neral rule 


palpably knows more of the world 


than most men who have made it a special 
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The Life and 
of Lieutenant- 
plete 
tor. 


nd Civie Service 
| Civie Se é 


1 Scot 
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